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Thb most important contemporary European authority for the 
early part of Aurangzfh's reign is the French physician Bemier, who 
lived in India from 1659 to 1666, and whose Travels have recently 
been admirably edited by Mr. Constable. Bemier writes as a 
philosopher and man of the world : his contemporary Tayemier 
(1640-1667) views India with the professional eye of a jeweller; 
nevertheless his Travds, of which Dr. Ball has produced a scientific 
edition, contain many valuable pictures of Mughal life and 
character. Dr. Fryer's New Account of India is chiefly useful as a 
description of the Maratha power under Sivaji, for the author 
during his visit to India (1672-81) did not extend his travels 
further north than Surat . Like Fryer, Ovington ( 1689-92) did not go 
to the Mughal Court, and his Voyage to Suratt contains little beyond 
what the English merchants of Bombay and Surat (the only places 
he visited) chose to tell him. Something may be gleaned from 
Yule's elaborate edition of Hedges' Diary as to the Mughal pro- 
vincial administration in 1682-4 ; and Dr. Gemelli Careri's visit 
to Aurangzib's camp in the Deccan in 1695 throws light on an 
obscure portion of the reign. Catrou's Histotre Qeneraie de V Empire du 
Mogol (17 15), founded on the Portuguese memoirs of * M. Manouchi,' 
would be invaluable if there were any means of authenticating it 
by comparison with Manucci's MS. ; as it is, the work is too full 
of errors, and savours too strongly of the chrorUque scanddleuse of 
some malicious and disappointed backstairs underling at the 
Mughal Court, to be esteemed as an authority. The contemporary 
Indian chroniclers, Khafi Khan, Musta'idd Khan, 'Abd-al-Hamid 
Lahori, Inayat Kh&n, Bakhtawar Khdn, and others, may be con- 
sulted in Elliot and Dowson's invaluable History of India as tdd 
by its oum Historians, vol. vii. Elphinstone's History qf India has 
been followed in its admirable account of the Deccan campaigns. 
All dates are given in New Style, and the varying spellings of 
Indian names have been reduced to uniformity. I have to express 
my gratitude to Sir William W. Hunter, who had originally under- 
taken this volume of the series, for making over to me in the most 
generous manner all the MS. materials which he had collected in 
India for this purpose. 

S. L.-P. 
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NOTE ON TIIK FOWKL SOUNDS 



ThA orthoffraplij of proper niimoii follown sonomlly iho nynUsm 
a<lopt(}(l by tho Indliiii (iovornnioni tor t)i» Imperial OtumltMir qf Jntlitt, 
Tlmt MyMium, whilo adhorlnK to ilio popular NpolliiiK of ^ory Wdll- 
known pIiiooN, mxmU an Punjdb, Pooim, Ihwmn, kn.^ («tnployM In fill 
oilior (lAMM thfi vowoIm with ilio foUowinK uniform nouikIm t- - 

a, UN in woman t d^ am In fatlior t if an in kin : if am in iniriguo t 
o, fiN in oold t u, AN in bull : lif an in rulu. 
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INTRODUCTION 
The HERiTAaB of Akbab 

The greatest of Indian rulers, the Emperor Akbar, 
died in 1605. Third in the succession of his dynasty, 
he was first in his genius for government the true 
founder of the Indian Empire of the Great Moguls. 
He left a magnificent heritage to his descendants. 
His realm embraced all the provinces of Hindust&i, 
and included E&bul on the west, Bengal on the 
east, Eashmlr beside the Him&layas, and Eh&nd^sh 
in the Deccan. He had not merely conquered this 
vast dominion in forty years of warfare, but he had 
gone far towards welding it into an organic whole. 
He united under one firm government Hindtis and 
Muhammadans, Shl'a and Sunnis, Bdjputs and 
Afghdns, and all the numerous races and tribes of 
Hindiist&n, in spite of the centrifugal tendencies of 
castes and creeds. In dealing with the formidable 
difficulties presented by the government of a pecu- 
liarly heterogeneous empire, he stands absolutely 
supreme among oriental sovereigns, and may even 
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challenge oompariHon with the greatest of European 
kingM. He wan himHelf the spring and fount of the 
HagaoiouM policy of his government, and the proof of 
the Moundncms of }tis system is the dtiration of his 
undiTninished empire, in spite of the follies and vices 
of his successors, until it was undone hy the puritan 
j'eactlon of his great-grandson Aurangzib. 

Akbar's main <liffloulties lay in the diversity and 
jealousies of the races and religions with which he 
had to deal. It was bis method of dealing with these 
difficulties which ostablislied the Mughal Kmpire in 
all the power and splertdotir that marked its sway 
for a hundred years to come. It was Aurangxlb*s 
rnversal of this method which undid his ancestors 
work and prepared the way for the downfall of liis 
dynasty. 

Akbar had not studied the history of India in 
vain. lie had roalizixl from its lessons that, if his 
dynasty was to keep its hold on the country and 
withstand the onslatjght, of fresh hordes of invaders, 
it mtist rest on the loyalty of the native Hindt'is who 
fortned the bulk of the population, supplied the ({uoia 
of the army, and were necessarily entrusted with 
moHt of the civil employments, ills aim was to 
found a national empire with tho aid of a national 
ndigion. * lie accordingly conHtructe<l a Htate lleligion, 
catholic enough, as he thotjght, to be aceoptable to 
all his subj(H3ts. Huch a scheme of a universal religion 
had, during two hundred years, Umx the dream of 
llindd reformers, and the text of wandering preachers 
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ihroughout India. On the death of the Bengal saint 
in the fifteenth century, the Muhammadans and 
Hindus contended for his body. The saint suddenly 
appeared in their midst, and, commanding them to 
look under the shroud, vanished. This they did : but 
under the winding-sheet they found only a heap of 
beautiful flowers, one half of which the Hindus 
burned with holy rites, while the other half was 
buried with pomp by the Musalmdns. In Akbar*s 
time many sacred places had become common shrines 
for the two faiths : the Muhammadans venerating the 
same impression on the rocks as the footprint of their 
prophet, which the Hindus revered as the footprint 
of their god ^.' 

The inscription written by the Emperor's friend and 
counsellor Abu-1-Fazl, for a temple in Kashmir, might 
serve as a motto for Akbar's creed : 

O God, in every temple I see people that see thee, and in every 
language I hear spoken, people praise thee. 

Polytheism and Isl^m feel after thee. 

Each religion says, ' Thou art one, without equal.' 

If it be a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer ; and if it be a 
Christian Church, people ring the beU from love to thee. 

Sometimes I fi*equent the Christian cloister, and sometimes the 
mosque. 

But it is thou whom I seek from temple to temple. 

Thy elect have no dealings with heresy or with orthodoxy : for 
neither of them stands behind the screen of thy truth. 

Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox. 

But the dust of the rose-petal belongs to the heart of the perfume- 
seller. 

He discarded the rigid tenets of Isl&m, and adopted 

' Sir W. W. Hunter, Th^ Bmn of Aurangzf^, * Nineteenth Century, 
May, 1887. 
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in thoir r(toa<l an ocloctic panthoUm, in which ho in- 
corporated whatovor ho found adtnirablo in varioun 
croodM. 

'I nnti biii lift ihft iorah 
Of lUiiiNon In ihn dtiMky anvn of MfOf 
And %Mx^ on ihlN ntHiAt nilmdln^ i\w World, 
Ad<irlnK Tlini who mitdoy nnd nmkr^N, nnd 1m, 
And 1m not, wlmt I ffnxi* on nil 0IMO, l^'orm, 
liHiml, vttrylnK with tho trllwM of mmi'.* 

Akbar*M Htato Iloligiou wa» a faihirn. It novor 
toolc hold of tho pooplo. No oolootio philoHophy ovor 
(looH. }{ut hiH broad-mindod sympathy drow tho 
Hovorod linlcH of tho ompiro togothor and for a whilo 
oroatod a nation wlioro thoro had boon raooH. (tin 
watchword wan Toh)rati()n. Ho waH tcdorant of all 
NliadoH of religion and ovory tingo of nationality. Ito 
onootiragod rortugtumo JoHuitH and admired thoir 
))ainto(l and graven itnngoM; ho pn^nidod ovor pliilo- 
Mophical diNcuHHiotiM in whioh ovory rocoivod dogma 
waH frooly oriiicizod ; ho nanotionod tho wornhip of 
tlio Hun, * Hymbol tho Ktomal/ aM tho mont gloriouH 
inanifoKtation of Doity, and would hitimolf daily not 
tho example to Ium people, and 

'Knodl ndorUiK Hint tho TlnitiloMM In tho Hitmo ilmt tnoAMuroM 
TlniM.' 

To carry out Iuh puMin toh^ation in the i)rivftey 
of hcmte, he tool< Iuh wiven from dillerent rac(^H and 
religicmN. All thin waH not d(me out of policy alone: 
ho had a diNtinctly philoHo])hical bent of thought. 
^J'ho practical Hide of i\\\^ open-minded attitude wart 

' TonnyMon, Akhar'n Drmm OBgti), p. 33. 
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seen in the abolition of all taxes upon religious non- 
conformity. The detested jizya or Muhammadan 
poll-tax upon unbelievers, was done away. In the 
eyes of Akbar's tax-gatherer, as well as of his God, 
all men were equal, and nothing was * common or un- 
clean/ To conciliate the prejudices of race, he em- 
ployed native Hindus, Persian heretics, and orthodox 
Afgh&n and Mughal Sunnis impartially in the offices 
of state and in the army, and conferred equal honours 
upon each denomination. To form the leading men 
of all races and creeds into one loyal corps, directly 
attached to the throne, he established a sort of feudal, 
but not hereditary, aristocracy, called niaTisabddrs^ 
who were in receipt of salaries or held lands direct 
from the crown, during the pleasure of the sovereign, 
on condition of military service. The dangers of a 
possible territorial aristocracy, into which this body 
of life-peers might have developed, were minimized 
by a rigorous system of inspection and a careful 
supervision of the rent-collectors ^. The system worked 
admirably so long as it was stiictly carried out. For 
nearly a century Hindd and Persian nobles loyally 
served their common sovereign in war and in the 
civil government of the country. It broke down only 
when religious intolerance sapped its strength. 

Akbar's son, Salim, who ascended the throne with 
the title of Jahdngir, in October, 1605, at the age of 

^ See my History of the MoghiU Emperors illustrated by their Coins, re- 
printed from the * Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum,* 
pp. XV fF., from which part of the present chapter is derived. 
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thirty-seven, oflforod a striking oontrnHt to his inoom- 
))arablo father, against whom he had openly rcboUod. 
It in temper was violent and ho was a notorious 
drunkard. In his astonishingly eandid * Memoirs/ ho 
rolates bow (like his wretched brothers Murid and 
D/iniyil) be had boon addictcHl to intoxicating liquors 
from the age of eighteen, and used to drink as much 
as twenty cups a day, at first of wine, then of ' double- 
distilled liquor' of such potency that it made Hir 
Tliomas Hoe, the British ambassador, sneeze, to the de- 
light of the whole Court. An he got older, he reduced 
his potations, but still was in the habit of becoming un- 
conscionably muddled every night, insomuch that at 
supper he had to b(j fod by his servants, after which * he 
turned to sleep, the candles wuro popped out,' says 
Hir Thomas, *and I groped my way out in the dark/ 
J^ut, sot as ho was, Jahingfr was no fool, lie kept 
his orgies for the evening, and during the day ho was 
Ho})riely personified. Mono of his nobles dared risk 
the faintest odour of wine at the daily levees ; and 
M\ indiscreet reference to the * obliterated ' revels of 
the previous night was severely punished. The 
Kmperor even went so far as to issue a virtuous 
(ulict against int(!mperancn, and, like his contctnporary 
James I, wrote a treatise agaitist tobiujco, though he 
said nothing about his favourite opium. 

lie must have inherited a splendid constituti(m 
from Akbar and his mother, a Ji/Sjput princess, for 
his debauchery does not seem to have materially 
injured his mind or body. Hiv Thomas lioe formed 
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a favourable opinion of his intelligence, and there can 
be no question that he displayed commendable energy 
in maintaining his authority throughout his wide 
dominions, in suppressing the rebellion of his eldest 
son, and in directing campaigns in the Deccan and 
against the Bajput chiefs. Jah&ngir cannot be credited, 
it is true, with the genius of initiative ; but he was 
wise enough to continue the policy of his father, and 
this policy still retained the loyalty of the Hindtis. 
His toleration arose more from indifference than from 
a liberal mind ; but Muslim as he professed to be, he 
showed the same indulgence towards Hindiis and 
Christians as Akbar had displayed. He too was a 
patron of Christian art : pictures and statues of the 
Madonna formed part of the decoration of his palaces. 
No doubt the success of his government was largely 
due to the abilities of his statesmen and generals; but 
the Emperor had wit and power enough to have taken 
his own line, if he had not preferred wisely to follow 
in the steps of his father. Towards the end of his 
reign, indeed, he fell completely under the influence 
of his imperious and gifted queen, the celebrated Niir- 
Jahfin, who practically ruled the empire, with the aid 
of her brother, Asaf Ehdn ; and the effects of her sway 
were seen in the weakening of the old military spirit 
of the Mughals, the diiving of the most capable of the 
Emperor's sons, Prince Khurram, into open rebellion, 
the increase of the pernicious practice of fanning out 
the provincial governments, the spread of brigandage, 
and the monstrous cupidity of the Court in the matter 
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of giftn. No ono ovor droamt of coming to tho Eni- 
proHM or bor tninlHtoi'M enipty-hauded. 

Jahiugfr died Muddonly in Novombor, J627, at the 
a|{o of ilfty-02g}tt, whilnt on hin way l)aok front hin usual 
Mummor viMtt to tho rofnmhing valloyn of Kanhntfr. 
After a brief delay, during which bis grandmm BillAki 
wan proviHionally net on the throne witli the title of 
Ddwar-Dakhsh, JMnee Khurrani aHHunied the Mceptre 
at Agra in January, 169H, with the title of Shih- 
JahAn, or * King of tho World.* 

like hid father, BhAh-JahAn wan the offi^pring of a 
union with a ll^put prinoeHH;a daughter of the proud 
llAja of MArwAr, and had more Indian than Mtighal 
1)lood in bin veins. Yet he was a good Muhammadan 
of the orthodox BunnI profeMsioni compared with his 
anoentors, and showed a titigu of intolerance which 
was wholly foreign to his easy-going father and 
broad-minded grandfather. His orthodoxy was fos- 
tered by the influence of his best-b(doved wife, Mumtiz- 
Mahalb the mother of all Ids fourteen children, whose 
numument, erected ))y a devoted husband, is tho famous 
TAj at Agra. But BhAh-JahAn was too prudent a king 
to let religion override statesmanship. He did not 
object to tho presence of Jesuit ndsslonaries, and, like 
Akbar, be employed Ilindi'is to command his armies. 
The wars of his reign were unimi)ortant: the Deccan 
was, as usual, a source of trouble, 1)ut the kiitgdonts of 
Bfj&pur and (lolkonda wt^re brotjgiit to temporary 
submission and com])eIled to pay tribute; and several 
campaigns were undertaken in the hope of recovering 
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Kandah&r from the Persians. In these wars the 
Emperor's son Aurangzib won his spurs. 

The reign of Shdh-Jahdn is notable chiefly for 
peaceful prosperity. His ministers were men of the 
highest ability. Sa*d-All&h 'Allamf, a converted 
Ffind6, was the most upright statesman of his age ; 
and 'All Mard&n and Asaf Kh&n were men of approved 
integrity and energy. The French traveller Taver- 
nier speaks of the gracious government of the Em- 
peror as * like that of a father over his family/ and 
bears witness to the security of the roads and the just 
administration of the law. A Hindu wiiter of the 
time vies with his Muhammadan and Christian con- 
temporaries in extolling the equity of Shdh-Jah^'s 
rule, his wise and liberal administration of the land, 
the probity of his courts of law, his personal auditing 
of the accounts, and the prosperity of the country 
resulting from all these causes. 

The general tranquillity of the empire left Shfih- 
Jah&n ample leisure to indulge in his favourite passion 
for display. To this day, his great works at Agra 
and his splendid palace at New Delhi testify to his 
grandiose conceptions of architecture. He christened 
his new city Shdhjah&ndb&d, and for generations this 
was the only name given to Delhi on coins and in 
official documents. It was completed in 1648, after 
being ten years a-building, and, according to all 
accounts, it must have been the most magnificent 
palace on the face of the earth ^. He is said to have 

^ See below, p. 93. 
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poHHOiiod a not of travolling tcmtH, znaile in Kanhinfr, 
which took two inonthH to pitch in HUocuNHiou* II in 
coronation annivuriarioH were kept with the utinoMt 
Hplondour and extravagance. On thcHO fcHtivalu he 
waM weighed in the Mughal fanhion againnt the 
precioui metallic and bowlH of coMtly JowuIm were 
poured over him, all of whiehi to the value of a 
million and a half, were ordered to bo diNtributed 
to the people on the following day. Yet with all 
hiM magnificence, HhAh-JaliAn wan never arrogant. 
}te diiicontinued the obnoxious ceremonial of pro- 
Htration before tlio royal preiienee; and he wan 
renowned for his kindneim and benevolence, which 
endeared blm to the people. No other Mughal 
Kmperor waH over io beloved an ShAh-Jahdn. 

Ai he grew old, him benevolence and popularity 
did not decreaHo, but ho abandoned himnelf more 
and more to pleafiuro, and allowed himnelf to be 
managed by bin children. Ilii favotirito wifoj the 
lady of the Tl^, had died in 1631, in giving birth 
to their fourteenth child, and her huH))and had 
centred hlfi afTection upon hiH eldcHt daughter, JaliAn- 
Ara, with m much fervour an to caune no little 
Hcandal, while he alMO denied hinmelf none of the 
more tranHitory joyH of the zenAna. He had \mm 
a grave ntern man in bin prime, an energetio 
Holdior, and a prudent counMellor ; at the age of nixty- 
four he waH a ientiual pleanure-Ioving pageant of 
royalty, given over to eaNO and the delightn of the 
<7e : — 
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' Oh ! had he still that Character maintained 
Of Valour, which in blooming Youth he gain'd. 
He promised in his East a glorious Race ; 
Now, sunk from his Meridian, sets apace. 
But as thel^Sun, when he from Noon declines, 
And with abated heat less fiercely shines, 
Seems to grow milder as he goes away, 
Pleasing himself with the remains of Day : 
So he who, in his Youth, for Glory strove. 
Would recompense his age with Ease and Love^' 

The burden of state interfered with his enjoyment, 
and he sought to devolve his power upon his four 
sons, to each of whom he gave the vieeroyalty of 
one of his distant provinces, in the hope of stilKng 
their never-ending jealousies, and removing them 
from opportunities for unfilial ambition. The sceptre 
was falling from his hand, and he sought to secure 
peace for his old age by breaking it into pieces. The 
mistake soon became apparent. The fragments of 
the sceptre, like the rods of the Egyptian sorcerers, 
turned into so many serpents, which hissed about 
his throne, and strangled the remnant of his power, 
till the rod of Aurangzib swallowed up the rest, and 
with them the Peacock Throne. 

It was the tradition of Mughal monarchy that the 
dying eyes of the father should witness the rebellion 
of the son. Akbar had forgiven his undutiful heir 
Jah&ngir on his death-bed. Sh&h-Jah&n was himself 
in revolt when his parent died. It was now his turn 
to suffer the like fate. In 1657 he was afflicted with 
a malady which, in the words of Bemier, the ever 

^ Dryden, ^ureii^-Zebe, ' Constable's Oriental Miscellany,' yoL iii. 
(189a) p. 55, 
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polished French pbysioian and travoUor, 'it wore 
unbeooming to describe.' The self-indulgence of the 
old sensualist had brought its retribution. It was 
generally feared that the disease woAld prove fatal : 
reports of his death wore freely circulated, and each 
of the Princes at once prepared to flght for the 
crown :— 

'An at a alKnAl, Mtrtilght ihn mohn prctpnni 
For opon foron, and ruNh io Muddoti war : 
Hooting llko windi broko Ioomo upon tho Main, 
To provo, by AraiN, whoNo Fato it wan to Koign/ 

Whosesoever fate it should be, the new Emperor 
would have to confront different circumstances from 
his predecessors. Akbar's organization had welded 
an empire out of heterogeneous materials with mar- 
vellous success, but there were flaws in the work, 
which threatened to develop into serious cleavage. 
Toleration had bred indifference, and success had 
engendered luxury : the hardy troopers of Balkh had 
grown soft in the Capua of tho Jamna, and their 
religious convictions had gone the way of the Deputy 
of Achaia. They had thrown away their old standard 
of manliness, and had become fops and epicures. Two 
of Akbar^s sons died of drink, and the habit of in- 
toxication had become so universal among the nobles 
and officials that even the chief Kizi used to smuggle 
his daily dram into his house of a morning. In short, 
'the heroic soldiers of the early empire, and their 
not less heroic wives, had given place to a vicious 
and delicate breed of grandees. The ancestors of 
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Aurangzib, who swooped down on India from the 
north, were ruddy men in boots : the courtiers among 
whom Aurangzib grew up were pale persons in petti- 
coats. Bdbar, the founder of the empire, had swum 
every river which he met with during thirty years' 
campaigning; the luxurious nobles around the youthful 
Aurangzib wore skirts made of innumerable folds of 
the finest white muslin, and went to war in palan- 
kins/ The rough breath of their highland birth-place 
was changed to sickly essences \ and the old battle-cry 
of Allah had become a hollow symbol of the religion 
they had studied to forget. Childish superstition or 
impotent indifference had taken the place of the old 
faith; and immorality and debauchery had followed 
close upon the loosening of the religious bond. 

Against the Mughals — a term which by this time 
meant any Indian Muslim with a fair complexion, 
and implied very little Mughal blood — the new Em- 
peror could set the B&jputs, the pick of the warriors 
of Hindiistdn, who had been loyal servants to three 
successive Mughal kings, but whose fidelity depended 
upon the respect paid to their prejudices and customs. 
They might either be the flower of the Imperial army, 
or its most formidable foe. The new Emperor had 
it in his power to decide which it should be. 

To retrieve the growing effeminacy of the Mughals, 
to attach or curb the B&jputs, to check the tendency 
of provincial governors to transmit their prestige to 
their sons and found dynasties, to put a heart into 
a decaying system and a faith into a listless soul, — 

B 2 
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Huoh wero the problomH which oonfrontod the Hon 
of Hhih-Jahdn who should Mucoood to hU father*H 
Mplendid but oankorlng powor. It weh a taHk for a 
prop}iot liko Muhamma<l, or Much a king an Thcodoric. 
The quoHtion waUt tiliould it bo done by tho zual of 
tlio Lord, or by tho oompromiMo of the man of the 
world ? 
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CHAPTER I 

TlIK PllINCK 

TiiR four nonn of Shdh-JahAn who made ready in 
^6riy to fight for their apparently dyinn fatliern 
throne wore IHvi the eldeHt, a man of forty-two, 
HhigA', a year younger, Aurangzfb, alinoHt thirty-nine, 
and Mur&d-lkkhnh, the youngent, then in hid thirty- 
fourth year^ Their charactorM have be<m drawn by 
Hcimier, who knew IMrA and Aurangzib perHonally, 
and acted an phynician to each in HUCceHHion. D&vA 
Shukdh, he tellM u», wan not wanting in good quali- 
iinM^ and could be both graciouH and generouH; but 
h(i WOH inordinately conceited and nelf-HatiHfled, v(jry 
proud of hiei intellectual giftH, and extremely intolerant 
of advice and contradiction, which eaHily rouHcd hin 
impnriouH and violent Mughal temper. Though 

' Thn tmtiMliiiir)!! of ih(«Mo tmmoM Im DAriX, KltiK ; Hhtijil', Vnlinnt ; 
AiirntiK/'it), Throno-orimttMtnt ; Muritd- HnkhMh, I)(mlri«-iitl.riimul. 
Hliith-Jfthftri hud n\Um*^i)wr fouriium ohildron, n\\ hy hiM wifo 
MiiinUx Mnhnllf whom hn mnrriful In tdtti, nnd who diml In 1631. 
Hix wuro KirU nnd ^^\t^hi \myn, Hovnn of ihoni dhid In infnncy ; i\w 
nnninM of ihoMi who grow up Mt^ givon In Uio iinnoxod piMli^rns 
wlioro iho prinmtNMOM nro prlniiul in iitillaM. Tho l'rin«4<MM KudMlyn 
wiiM apparunily aUq known an (loliar'Aril. 
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nominally a Muhammadan in outward forms, ho was 
really all things to all men, and prided himself on 
his breadth of view; accepting philosophical ideas 
from the Br&hmans who lived upon his bounty, and 
lending a sympathetic ear to the religious suggestions 
of the Eeverend Father Buzee of the Company of 
Jesus. He wrote treatises on comparative theology, 
in which he maintained that 'infidelity' and Isl&m 
were almost twin sisters. 

It has been suggested that D&r&'s wide religious 
sympathies were assumed for political reasons, in order 
to win over the tributary B&jas, and the Christians 
who furnished all the best gunners for the artillery, 
with a view to the coming struggle for the throne : but 
it is more likely that he was honestly trying, accord- 
ing to his lights, to tread the path wherein Akbar 
had walked. As will be seen, D&rd's ' emancipated ' 
ideas did him more harm than good, and formed a 
pretext for his destruction. But apart from his creed, 
or agnosticism, he was a nervous, sensitive, impulsive 
creature, full of fine feelings and vivid emotions, 
never master of himself or of others, and liable to 
lose his self-control just when cool judgement was 
most necessary. He might have been a poet or 
a transcendental philosopher; he could never have 
become a Ruler of India. 

His next brother, Shujfi', had more will and less 
elevation of character than D&r&. He was brave, 
discreet, subtle, and a dexterous diplomatist. He 
knew how to bribe the Hind6 chiefs, and succeeded 
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in intoroiting the great Mahdrdja of MArw&r, Janwant 
Hin{;h, in hii oauio. Ho profomiod himialf a. Hhri, or 
follower of *AU, in ordor to iieouro tko adheiion of the 
powerful PorHian lordi. But ho had a fatal woaknom : 
* ho waH too much a fi)avo to hiH ploaHuroH ; and onoo 
Aurroundod by hiH women, who wore exceedingly nu- 
morouH, he would paifi whole dayi and nightu in dan- 
oinij;, singing, and drinking wine. He proNontod hiH 
favountoH with rich roboH, and increamul or diminiihod 
thoir allowancoH aH the pausing fancy of the moment 
prompted. No courtier who coniiulted Iun own in- 
teroHt would attempt to detach him from tluM mode of 
life : the buMinesA of government [ho waH viceroy of 
Denial] therefore often languished, and the affections 
of his subjects were in a great measure alienated '/ 
It is recorded of the great Khalif Al-MansOr, the true 
founder of the 'Abbdsid empire, that when ho was 
engaged in a war, he never looked upon the face of 
woman till ho had triumphed. HhujA* might well 
have emulated his example. No IMughal sovereign 
who shut himself up in the seraglio, and neglected to 
show himself constantly to his subjects and listen to 
their complaints, had any chance of retaining his 
ascendancy over them. HhuJ&'s ^sendna was the prison 
of his career. 

Murdd-I^akhsh, the youngest son of Hh/lh-JahAn, 
was a gallant swashbuckler, brave as a lion, frank 

* HMrniur, TramU^ trnnMliiiiMl by Antli. ('onMiitbl^ ^ iBqi;, pp. 7, 8. 
To ihU mUtion, piibliMlMul mm vol. 1. of '(JotiMtublo'M OrlonUl 
MlMcuUiitiy,' %\\ MubMoquttitt quoUiloiiN from ISwritlitr rofur. 
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and open as the day ; a fool in politics, a despiser of 
statecraft, and a firm believer in ruddy steel. He was 
the terror of the battle-field, and the best of good 
fellows over a bottle. No one could be better trusted 
in a melley ; none was more fatuous in council or more 
reckless in a debauch. The hereditary passion for 
wine, which had descended from Bdbar to his pos- 
terity, found a willing victim in this valiant boor. 
His name justified itself in accordance with his mental 
limitations : his ^ desires ' were indeed ' attained ', but 
they were the sort of desires which lead to perdition. 
Two princesses played an important part in the 
intrigues which circled round the sick-bed of their 
father. The elder, Jahd,n-Ar&, or * World-adomer,* 
known as Begam Sd,hib, or Princess Eoyal, was her 
father's darling. Beautiful and * of lively parts ', she 
devoted herself to the solace of his old age, won his 
unbounded confidence, and, in the absence of any 
preeminent Queen, exerted unlimited influence in the 
Mughal Court. No intrigue or piece of jobbery could 
prosper without her aid, and the handsome presents 
she was always receiving from those who had any- 
thing to gain from the Emperor, added to her magni- 
ficent pin-money, made her extremely wealthy. She 
was condemned to the usual fate of Mughal princesses, 
the state of single blessedness, because no alliance in 
India was considered worthy of the Princess Royal, 
or because no great Lord cared to burden himself 
with the oppressive glory of becoming the husband 
of an imperious wife. Princesses did not conduce to 
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doinoNtio poaoa in a polygamous bouiohold. Tba 
Princoiifi Itoyal in said, bowover, liko Mome other 
f/rarulen d homMm darfiM da par U monde^ to havo 
conHolod bomelf. In politioH, she wan a warm ally of 
D&r&, and exerted all bar influenco with tho King on hiit 
behalf. Her younger HiNter, llaudhan- Ard^ or ' Brilliant 
Ornament/ on the other hand, was a Mtaunch supporter 
of Aurangzib, and cordially bated the Princess lioyal 
and her eldest brother. Ho long as Hkti lived, she 
bad little power, but she watched zealously over 
Aurangzfb's interests, and kept him constantly in- 
formed of all that went on at Court. Hhe was not 
so handsome as her sister ; but thb did not prevent 
her having her little affairs, without which a spinster's 
life in the zen&na had few distractions. 

Aurangjslb, the third son of HhAh-JahAn, was born 
on the night of the 4th of November, 1618, at Dhiid, 
on the borders of MAlwa, nearly half-way between 
liaroda and Ujjain. His father was at that time 
Viceroy of the Deccan province, but the future em- 
peror was only two years old when HhAh-JabAn fell 
into disgrace with the Court, and was forced to fly, 
flghting the while, through TelingAna and Bengal, 
and three or four years passed before he could a|;;ain 
resume his place in the Deccan. At last be offered 
his submission and apologias to JahAngfr, and was 
allowed to remain undisturbed, on condition that ho 
sent two of his sons, DArA and Aurangzfb, as hostages 
to the Court at Agra (162/;). Nothing is known of 
the life of the child during the years of civil war, or 
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of his captivity under the jealous eyes of Queen Nur- 
Jah&n. Nor is anything recorded of his boyhood, 
from the day when, at the age of nine, he saw his 
father ascend the throne, to the year 1636, when the 
youth of seventeen was appointed to the important 
office of Governor of the Deccan. The childhood of 
an eastern prince is usually uneventful. Aurangzib 
doubtless received the ordinary education of a Muslim, 
was taught his Kor&n, and well grounded in the mys- 
teries of Arabic grammar and the various scholastic 
accomplishments which still make up the orthodox 
body of learning in the East. He certainly acquired 
a facility in verse, and the prose style of his Persian 
letters is mych admired in India. In later years 
he complained of the narrow course of study set 
before him by his ignorant — or at least conventional 
— ^tutor ^, and drew a sketch of what the education of 
a Prince ought to be. To his early religious trainiog, 
however, he probably owed his decided bent towards 
Muslim Puritanism, which was at once his distinction 
and his ruin. 

Aui-angzlb's early government of the Deccan was a 
nominal rule. The young prince seems to have been 
more occupied with thoughts of the world to come 
than with measures for the subjugation of the earth 
beneath his eyes. Possibly the pomp and empty 
pageantry of his father s sumptuous Court set the 
earnest young mind thinking of the 'vanity of human 
wishes ' ; or some judicious friend may have instilled 

* See below, p. 76. 
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into the receptive loul the painful leMoni to bo drawn 
from the careloM lelf-indulgence of too many of hiii 
royal relatlveci. Wbatovor the influencei it is clear 
that he had early learnt to look upon life ai a nerioui 
buNinuMH. In 16431 when only twenty-four, ho an- 
nounced hig intention of retiring from the worlds and 
actually took up hii abode in the wild regionn of the 
Western OhAtu (where Dr. Fryer wan ihown hii re- 
treat) and adopted the rigorous lyiitem of (ielf-moi*ti- 
fication which diiitinguighed the fakir or mendicant 
friar of Lil&m. 

Thin extraordinary proceodingt far more bizarre in 
a youthful Mughal prince than in the elderly, gouty, 
and diiiappointed Kmpuror Charlei V, )iaH been net 
down by Mutne of bin critics to Aurangzfb'fi iiubtlo 
caI(!ulation and hypoorifiy. It \% inninuatod that tlie 
protonce of inditfurence to the leductionA of power 
wan designedly adopted with a view to hoodwink his 
contemporarioN as to his real ambition. There In, 
however, no roancmable ground for the insinuation, 
wliich is but onu of many inNtances of the way in 
which Auraiigxfb*H biographers have ridden to death 
their theory of his duplicity. Ho far from prov- 
ing of service to him, his choice of a life of devotion 
only drew down his father s severe wrath. The PHnce 
was punished by the stopping of his pay, the loss of 
his runk and estat<m, and his dei)osiiion from the 
governorship of the Deocan. His own family were un- 
doubtedly impressed with his religious character, and 
bis eldest brother D&rd, with the superior air of an 
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^ emancipated ' agnostic, called him ' that saint ' ; but it 
remains to be proved that they were deceived in their 
estimate of their brother, — a rare experience among 
dose relations,— or that his accepted rSLe as a devotee 
raised his character in the estimation of either the 
nobles or the people. Moreover, had he been so 
deeply designing an impostor, he would have played 
his part so long as was necessary to develop his plans ; 
he would have waited till the opportunity came to 
strike, for which he was watching in his lonely celL 
Instead of this, in a year's time Aurangzib was out 
of his seclusion, exercising all the powers of a Viceroy 
in the important province of G6jardt. Henceforward 
we shall see him always to the fore when war was 
going on, keeping himself steadily before the eyes of 
the people. The truth seems to be that his temporary 
retirement from the world was the youthful impulse 
of a morbid nature excited by religious enthusiasm. 
The novelty of the experiment soon faded away ; the 
fakir grew heartily tired of his retreat ; and the young 
Prince returned to carry out his notions of asceticism 
in a sphere where they were more creditable to his 
self-denial, and more operative upon the great world 
in which he was born to work. He was not destined 
to be a 

'Deedless dreamer, lazying out a life 
Of self-suppression : ' 

his ascetic mind was fated to influence the course of 
an empire. 

The youthful dream was soon dispelled, and the 
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orowhllo fakir beoamo a statofiman and a loader of 
annioM. In February, 1647, Bh&h-Jahin raUod him to 
thi) rank of a ifimnmMdr of 15,000 personal and 10,000 
horse, and ordered bim to take command of the pro- 
vinces of Balkb and Badakhsh&n, on the north-west 
side of the Hindil Kiish, which had lately been added 
to the Mughal Empire. Tliey had once been the 
dominion of BAbar, the grandfather of Akbar, and it 
had long been the ambition of Bh&h-Jahin to assert 
his dormant claim and recover the territory of bis 
renowned ancestor. Ife even aspired to use these 
provinces as stepping-stones to the recovery of the 
ancient kingdom of Samarkand, once the capital of 
a still earlier and more famous ancestor, Timtir, the 
• Hcourge of Qod,' This kingdom, with the dependent 
provinces of Balkh and BadakhshAn, now belonged to 
tl»e Uzbegs, who were governed by a member of the 
Astrakh&n dynasty, ultimatoly descended, like their 
Indian antagonists, ttom Jinghi^ KaAn. Their sway, 
however, was but a shadow of the power which 
Tamerlane had bequeathed to his successors; and 
the Persian general 'AH MardUn, accompanied by the 
youngest Imperial Prince, Mur&d-Bakhsh, at the head 
of ,50,000 horse and 10,000 foot and artillery, had ac- 
complished, though not without severe fighting, the 
conquest of Balkh and the neighbouring cities in 164/;. 
The difficulty, however, was not so much how to 
take, but how to keep, this distant region, separated 
by the snowy ranges of the Uindil Kiish from the rest 
of the Empire, inaccessible in winter, and exposed at 
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all times to the attack of the indomitable hill tribes, 
who have always made the government of the 
mountain region a thankless task to every i*uler who 
has attempted to subdue them. When Aurangzib 
reached the scene of his government, he soon per- 
ceived the character of the country and its defenders, 
and like a wise general counselled a retreat from an 
untenable position. He made terms with the King 
of the Uzbegs, restored the useless provinces, and began 
his march home. It was now October, and no time 
was to be lost in re-crossing the mountains. A long 
scene of disaster ensued^ though Aurangzib, in concert 
with his Persian and Indian advisers, took every 
precaution, and personally superintended the move- 
ment. The hill men hovered about the flanks of the 
retreating Bdjputs, cut off detached parties, and 
harassed every step. The baggage fell over preci- 
pices ; the Hazaras bristled above the narrow defiles ; 
the Hindu Eush was under snow, which fell for five 
days ; and 5000 men, to say nothing of horses, 
elephants, camels, and other beasts of burden, died 
from cold and exposure. It was but a dejected frost- 
bitten remnant of the army that reached Ed,bul ; and 
Shah- Jahdn's precious scheme of aggrandizement had 
cost the exchequer more than two million pounds. 

Aurangzib's next employment was equally un- 
successful. Eandah&r, which had belonged to the 
Sh&h of Persia, had been surrendered to the Mughals 
ten years before (1637) by its able and ambitious 
governor, 'Ali Mard&n, who speedily wiped out his 
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troaohory to tbo old tnaHtor by diHtinguiMhod sorvicen 
to tho nowi not only in war, but in nuob worki of 
poaco a» tho wull-known oanal at Delhi, which itill 
boam hiM namo. Towardi tho clono of 1648 tho 
PornianH boMiogod the city, and Aurangssib and the 
gmat miniHtor, Ha'd-AUah 'All&mi, accompanied by 
ima Jai Hingh and his KiJputN, wore »ent to relieve it. 
Tlio Mughal army numbered 60,000 hor^e and ] 0,000 
infantry and artillery. Before they reached Kibul, 
however, Kandah&r had fallen ; and meaMuroi^ wore 
accordingly taken for a Miege. In May, 1649, the 
MughalM opened their batterien, and minci and 
counterminei^, »allieH and annaultH, went on with great 
vigour for four montliH. The army, however, ha<l 
C(nnc for a pitched battle, not for a i^iego, an<l there 
were no heavy gunii. By Hei)tember little progre»» 
had been made, and the winter wan coming on. 
Aurang/iib had experienced one winter retreat in the 
motintainM; and he would not riHk a second. The 
army retired to Kdbul. 

In the Mpring of 16,5!}, another attempt waM made to 
recover KandahAr, and Aurangssib wa« again gent 
with HaM-AUah, at the head of an army *like the 
waveH of the Hca,' with a tdcge-train, including eight 
heavy and twenty light gunH, and 3000 camelii carry- 
ing ammunition. But the frontieri^ were Mtrong and 
vigorouNly defended ; the boHiegerM* gunii were badly 
served, and two of them burnt ; the enemy'N MallieH and 
Mteady Are drove back the engineeiM ; and after two 
monthM and l^ight dayi the niege wan again abandoned. 
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Nor was an even more determined leaguer by Prince 
Dfir& early in the following year any more successful, 
though some of his ordnance projected shot of nearly 
a hundredweight. 

These campaigns in Afghdnistin and beyond the 
Hindii Kush are of no importance in the history of 
India, except as illustrating the extreme difficulty of 
holding the mountain provinces from a distant centre, 
whether it be Delhi or Calcutta ; but they were of the 
greatest service to Aurangzib. They put him in touch 
with the imperial army, and enabled him to prove his 
courage and generalship in the eyes of the best soldiers 
in the land. It is not to be supposed that, with 
tried commanders like 'All Mardan, Jai Singh, and 
Sa'd- Allah, at his side, Aurangzib enjoyed the real com- 
mand. He was doubtless at first more a nominal than 
an acting general,-r-a princely figure-head to decorate 
the war-ship of proved officers. But as time went on, 
opportunities occurred for the exercise of his personal 
courage and tactical skill. The generals learnt to 
appreciate him at his true value, and the men dis- 
covered that their Prince was as cool and steady a 
leader as the best officer in India. When they saw 
him, in the midst of a battle with the Uzbegs, at the 
hour of evening prayer, calmly dismounting and 
performing his r;iiJou; rites under fir^ they 
recognised the mettle of the man. Henceforth every 
soldier and statesman in Hindustan knew that, 
whatever time should bring forth in the future of the 
empire, Aurangzib was a factor to be reckoned with. 
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Ho had gono ovor tho inountainH an uttknown 
({uantity, a roputod dovotoo, ivith no ntilitary record 
ti) givo him proiiiigo. Ho oamo back an approved 
g(*noral, a man of triod oourago and powoi'H of 
onduranoo, a prinoo whono ivindom, ooolnoMM and 
roMolution had boon toMtod and acolaitnod in throo 
ardtiouM oanipaignM. Tlio warn ovor tho north-'woKt 
froniior had ondod aH mioh warn havo ofton ondod 
HincOf but thoy had dono for Auran^^/Jb what thoy did 
for Htowart and llobortn ; thoy placod thoir loador in 
iho front rank of Indian gonoralH. Aftor Jialkh atid 
Kandahdr, tho Prinoo wan rooognizod an tho ooming 
man. 



CHAPTER n 

THE FIGHT FOR THE THRONE 

The inevitable destiny of a prince who had dis- 
played such abiUty and energy in the campaigns in 
Afgh&nistdn was to govern the ever-disturbed province 
of the Deccan. The record of what Aurangzib did 
there in 1655-7 will find its place in a later chapter ^ ; 
here it suffices to say that hi& dealings with the 
Muhammadan kingdoms of Golkonda and Bijdpiir 
added greatly to his renown both as a general and 
as a diplomatist. In the midst of his successes, he 
was called away to face the crisis of his life. Jn the 
autumn of 1657^ as has already been related, his 
father, Sh&h-Jah&n, was reported to be sick unto 
death, A fratricidal struggle for the (»:own at once 
began, in which Aurangzib took the principal part. 
It was no child's play, for all the four brothers were 
mature men of fixed characters and definite aims, 
and each had had experience in the art of war and in 
the government of provinces. Their father, remember- 
ing his own contumacy towards Jahdngtr, and ever 

^ See below, pp. 147-151, 
C 2 
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inarful of civil war and uufllial ambition, had en- 
d^avourod to miniinizo thoir jualouny and powor for 
nuHchiuf })y appointing tlioni ViouroyH of provinouM 
an dintant aH poH(iiil)lu from tho capital and from oacli 
othur. ShujA' wtt» away to tlio uaHt, flovomor of 
l^nngal ; Aumngzib wa» down fiouth in tho Duooan; 
Mur&d-lklchHh waN in thu wcmt, malcing morry in tho 
oapiicity of Viouroy of OCijaiAt. DArA, tho uldcBt. wa» 
aHHigniHl tho govurnmont of MultAn and of dintant 
KAbul, l)ut liad I)ocomo ho noeoHnary to Iuh fatlinr that 
1)0 <luputud hin fuitotionn to othortt, and hiuiNclf 
romainod at Dollii aitachud to tho King's porfion. 
ICach of tlio princoN bohavod moro like an iudopcndont 
Novoroign than a liouionant of tho Kmporor. They had 
tho command of largo rovonuoM, which thoy devoted 
to tho formation of largo armioH in pro])aration for 
tho Htrugglo which thoy know to bo iuovitablo. 

J)Ard waN apparently tho favourite, and ait tho Km- 
p(U'or grew older Iuh eldeNt Hon'» iniluence increased. 
After the laMt denperate aHMault upon KandahAr, tho 
])rince had received many markH of hin father'H regard, 
lie wan given the title of HhAh Inland 1k})Al, ' Lord of 
ICxalted Fortune/ and inveHte<l with a rolm of honour 
Htuddod with <liamondH and pearln, naid to bo worth 
j;o,ooo rupeoH (tj;fioo\ and a nplendid ruby for Ium 
turban, beMi<leH other JewelM and money to tho value of 
a third of a million. Mont Migniflcant of all, a golden 
couch had been placed for him below tho hnperial throne, 
and DArA, alone of all the royal fanuly, wan allowed to 
be Heated in the profienco of the King. No clearer Hign 
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was needed to show the Court that 8hah-Jah&n in- 
tended his eldest son to succeed him. When the King's 
dangerous illness withdrew him from the manage- 
ment of affairs, it was naturally D&rd. who took his 
place. In so doing he was within his rights as eldest 
son and presumptive heir to the crown of Delhi. 
But he knew he had to reckon with three brothers, 
each at the head of an army and in command of a 
province, and the measures he took to prevent the 
news of his father's illness reaching them show that 
he dreaded the consequences of his assumption of 
royal functions. A singular light is cast upon the 
instability of the imperial organization when it is 
remembered that no Mughal king dared to absent 
himself from the public levees for more than a day or 
two, for fear of a general rebellion. The people were 
satisfied only if they could see their king : if he were 
not seen he must be dead. Even Jah&igir, after his 
nightly debauch, had to * pull himself together,' c(yAite 
qv£ ccyAtCy and make his punctual appearance at the 
levee window. Sh&h-Jahfin's absence from his 
accustomed seat overlooking the great Hall of 
Audience could not fail to arouse suspicion, and the 
rumour that he was dead, in spite of D&r&'s assurances, 
spread rapidly throughout the provinces, and every 
man looked to his weapons and made ready for 
the fray. Bemier describes the tumult of this 
anxious time : — 

'The Mughal's illness filled the whole extent of his 
dominions with agitation and alarm. Dkrk collected power- 
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ful ariiues in Delhi and A^ra, tho principal oitios of tint 
kingdom. In Dengul, Hultdn Hluijii' tnado ilio samo 
vigorous projmrations for war. Aurangxd) in tho Dcccan 
find Murdd-l)al(l)Mh in Udjitriit aluo levied sucli forcifH aH 
evinced a det<rmitiation to contend for empire. The four 
liroilierH gaihored round them their friendi and allicN; 
iill wrote letters, made large promisea, and entered 
into a variety of intrigues . • . Meanwhile tlio King's 
(liht^ntper increased^ and it was reported that he was 
dodd. The wliole Court was in confusion ; the population 
of Agra was panic-stricken; the shops were closed for 
many days; and the four Princes openly declared their 
HciMod purpose of making the sword ihe sole arbiter of their 
lofty ])retonsions. It was, in fact, too late to recede : not 
only was ilio crown to he gained by victory alone, but in 
ciiMC of dofeat life was certain to be forfeited. There was 
now no olioice but between a kingdom and death.' 

Hbfih Shnjd'i tho Mocond Hon, won tho flrnt in tho 
flold. Ho at once announcod that hiH fathor had l)Oon 
poiHonod by \)iv& ; proclainiod himNolf Kinporor ; 
ongravod \\\h naino on the ooinago of Bongal, and Hot 
out to march upon Agra. Hh&h-Jah&n haHtonod to 
roaHHuro him on tho Hcoro of hin health : bub Hhujd' 
declined to believe the good newH. Almout at tho 
name moment Murdd-liaklmh cauHod hin coinn to be 
Htruck at Ahmad&b&d and the Prayer for the King to 
be recited in hib own name, and dinplayed hin lordly 
inntinot )>y immediately annaulting the city of Sdrat 
and extorting nix lacH of rupeen from its luckloHH mer- 
chantH. Aurangssfb, alone of the four brotliern, an- 
Humed no royal function. Whatever hin desigmt may 
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have been, he kept them to himself. It is possible 
that as yet he did not know them, but was led on 
by the hazard of events. At any rate he played a 
waiting game. He knew the impetuosity of D&rd, the 
sluggish inertness of Shujd', and the careless, happy- 
go-lucky disposition of his truculent youngest brother 
He let them push themselves forward, and waited for 
the upshot. He did not declare himself even when he 
heard that Ddr& had seized his house and imprisoned 
his agent at Delhi. But he must have known that 
the accession of any of his brothers meant death or 
captivity for himself, and his mind must soon have 
been made up. In self-defence he was bound to make 
his bid for power, and once this was determined, it 
only remained to choose the line of action. Others, 
like Murdd-Eakhsh and Shuj&', might strike boldly 
at their qyarry : Aurangzib ever loved to stalk it by 
circuitous paths. His genius lay in diplomatic craft, 
and his approach to the throne was made by round- 
about curves and zigzags. 

Ddr& was prompt in asserting his authority. He 
lost no time in sending out the imperial armies to 
chastise Shujd' and Murdd-Eakhsh. In December, 
1657, he despatched his own son, Sulaim&i Shuk6h, 
under the tutorship of Rdja Jai Singh, to suppress 
Shujd'; whilst the Mahar&ja Jaswant Singh of M&rwar, 
assisted by K&sim Kh^ marched to meet the advance 
of Murdd-Bakhsh, with instructions to cut the line 
of communication between the rebel viceroy of Gd- 
jardt and his wary brother of the Deccan. Dara was 
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inoro anxiouA about Aurangzib'fi movemontM than tho 
othurM, but ho feared to let Hhtyil' approach Uie capital 
and poMHibly mim the person of Bh&h-Jah&n, who wan 
the key of tlu) Mituation. IUm force* were mo largo that 
he thought he might Aafely divide theui. The roMult 
])rovod that ho liad committed a falHO move. He had 
better Imve left Slmjll* aloue for a wliile, and concen- 
trated all liin reMourcen upon the tank of crushing 
Aurang/Jb. Bhigi', it Ih true, waN easily rcpulMod. 
Jai Miugh Murtmned him at bin camp near lleniren, and 
attacked before nun-riiie, while the carelcHM hoi\t vi/vant 
waH yet heavy with wine. After a brief contoMt the 
rebelN gave way, and the da^.ed Trince, liardly awake, 
huHiily took to iligltt, leaving hiw cantp and treanure, 
artillery and ammunition, in the handM of Virion 
ofllcen*. The pursuit wa» merely perfunctory, for 
HhAh-Jahin had Mtrictly enjoined leniency towardN 
bin rebelliouA fion. 

Meanwhile Aurangzl)) pumued hiw policy of playing 
a Htrictly Hubordinate part. He wrote to congratulate 
MurAd-Jtakhnh on bin MucceMnful capture of Hilrat, and 
added, 'Whatever courne you liave renolved upon in 
oppoHitlon to the HhamebiHH and unrighteouH conduct 
i)f our abandoned })t'other, you may count on nie an 
a Htauneh ally. Our fathur Ih utill alive, and we two 
are })()und to come to hiH aid, and puniMh the pre- 
Humption and pride of the apostate.* lie threw out 
luntH, ({uite after Ium ])uritan ideaN, that after nmtoring 
onh^r, they Hhould try to reclaim the malignant and 
Heud liim on a pilgrimage to Mecca, He urged an 
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immediate advance against ' that presumptuous infidel 
Jaswant Singh/ promised to join the army of Qiijar&t 
on the north of the Nai*bad&, and ended by invoking 
* the Word of God as his baU for this compact/ Still 
more to the purpose, he sent a lac of rupees^ as 
earnest of his sincerity. Aurangzib's policy was 
actuated as much perhaps by hatred of Ddrfi and the 
dread of his tyranny, as by personal ambition. The 
eldest Prince had used his influence with Sh&h- JaMn 
to thwart his brother's plans in the Deccan, had re- 
stricted his powers, countermanded his campaigns, and 
placed the Persian Jumla, fprmerly a distinguished 
officer of the King of Golkonda, in supreme command 
of the army of the south. Fortunately for Aurangzib, 
the Amir showed himself devoted to his cause, and 
allowed the Prince to lead the whole Deccan army to 
meet the imperial host. 

At the end of March, 1658, Aurangzib left Bur- 
h&npur on his progress to the capital. His younger 
brother joined him near the NarbadS, and towards the 
close of April the combined forces came upon the 
enemy near Dharmdtptir in the territory of Ujjain. 
The invalid Emperor at Agra had sent repeated 
messages to Aurangjdb, assuring him of his conyales- 
cence, and commanding him to retire to his govern- 
ment in the south. But the brothers knew it was too 
late to go back; they pretended, or perhaps really 

^ The rupee at that time was worth ss. ^d. The lac {laklC) is 
100,000 rupees (£11,250), and the crore {karw) 100 lacs, or 10,000,000 
rupees (£1,125,000). 
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liolioved, that tho Kmporor*ii lettors woro forged 1)y 
])Ar& ; thoy doclarod that thoir fathor won oithor doa<l 
or (lyiTig, and thoy announood thoir dotortnination, if 
ho woro Htili living, to throw thonmolvoM at Iiin foot 
and dolivor hixri from tho tyranny of ' tho apOHtato/ 
In aocordanco with thiH roHolvOi whioh may havo l>oon 
gonuino, AurangzO) Mont a Dr&hinan orator to tho Ma- 
h&rdja JaMwant Hingh with a nioNNago to thiM ofFoot: 
'I doMiro to viNit my fathor. I do not wJHh for war. 
Kithor como with mo, or koop out of my way, that 
no ))lood bo Hhod.' Tho lUjput roturnod an insulting 
reply, and })oth Ni(hm mado roady for ))attlo. 

Tho aooountfi of tho ongagomont of tho 2j;th of 
April aro in many n^npootM oonflioting. It in ovi(hmt 
thai Hhdh-Jah&n'N tomporizing policy, and poMHibly 
Aurangscfl/n promiMOM and briboH, had divided tho 
counmdM of tho gonoraln. Homo woro for carrying out 
J)Ar&'H furiouH ordorH and oxtonninating tho robolH; 
othorH pai<l lieod to hiM fatlior'n oommnnd to deal 
gonily with tho miHguidod prinoon. Had JaMwant 
Hingh attacked an Hoon an Aurangzib appeared on tho 
opposite bank of tho Narbadd, tho hiutory of tho 
Mugtial om])iro miglit liavo boon tunie<l into a dif- 
ferent channel. IMrd an Kmperor miglit havo played 
tho part of a loHHor Ak})ar; tho Hindu element might 
havo ))eoomo HUpreme in India; and a united king- 
dom, dominated )»y IlAjput ohiofH, might havo offered 
a Hiub1)orn roHintanco to tho onoroachmontn of the 
EngliMh traderH. liut Hhdh-JahAn, in his weak doHiro to 
play oiftho ability of Aurangzlb against tho overbearing 
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pretentions of Ddrd, had ordered his troops merely to 
dispute the passage of the river, not to cross to the 
attack. The enemy was thus allowed two precious 
days in which to bring up his entire forces, and when 
Murdd-Bakhsh at length rode over the ford, under a 
withering storm of arrows and javelins, the whole 
strength of the Deccan followed, and crashed into the 
royal army with an overwhelming shock. Kd,sim Khan 
and his Muhammadans fled from the field like traitors 
or politicians. The B&jputs fought desperately, till 
only 600 remained out of their 8ocx) men. The 
wounded remnant sadly followed their E&ja back 
to his desert fastness in M&rw&r. There he was re- 
ceived with bitter scorn. His high-mettled wife shut 
the castle gates in his face, saying that a man so dis- 
honoured should not enter her walls. * I disown him 
as my husband : these eyes can never again behold 
him. If he could not vanquish, he should die.' This 
was the true B&jput spirit, and the fact that the 
princess eventually became reconciled to her husband 
only proves that, though a daughter of the proud 
house of Chit6r, she wasi, after all, a woman. 

The Mughal capital was in an uproar. All sorts of 
plans were devised and rejected. Shdh-Jah&n wished 
to go himself at the head of his army to confront the 
insurgents, and had he done so the issue might have 
been different ; for his sons would hardly have ven- 
tured to attack him, lest their own troops should 
desert them for the standard of their revered Emperor. 
But D&rd was full of rage at the defeat of Jaswant 
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Singhp and rotolvod to wipo out tho diiigrace by a 
victory which Mhould glorify Itis own name. He 
wanted no ono to share his coming triumph. He 
would not even wait for his son tiulaimAu Hhuk6h 
and tho victoriouB army of Dengal, lest ho should fln<l 
an ambitious partner in his exploit. Ue longed for 
a personal glory such as the miglity BamoNes recorded 
in the proud inscription which we read on the pylons 
of Kai*nak : ' Tlie princes and captains joined not 
hands with me in fight. l)y Myself have I done 
battle. I have put to llight thousands of the nations: 
anul I wan alone I * liut there were other and better 
reasons for D&r&'s precipitate attack. The enemy 
were exhausted by long marches ; they had not then 
croHsed the Chambal; and tho imperial army was 
more tlian strong enough to crush the jadod invaders 
as they struggled across a rapid ford. Moreover, every 
day's delay was an encouragement to tho enumy, and 
an opportunity for UhAh-Jahin to exercise his fatal 
1)ent for diplomacy. If the blow were not struck 
now, it might never bo struck at all. 

Tlie Kmperor was too weak to resist his son's eager 
importunity. He let him go, with tears. Had he for- 
bidden, it would have hmii usehrns, for the troops 
wuro under DdrA's or<hirs, and know his violent 
totnper too well to disoboy him. Tlie lowust calcu- 
lation places his army at 100,000 horse, 20,000 foot, 
and Ko gutw ; but the unpopularity of thoir hoadstrong 
commander, and the growing bolief in the Turitan's 
fortune, bred traitors in the camp. Aurangzib openly 
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boasted that he had 30,000 adherents among the 
enemy, and the result showed at least that there were 
many half-hearted fighters in their ranks. The pro- 
phets were gloomy; no one presaged success for the 
Crown Prince ; the temper of his troops was not that 
of men going to victory. 

Heedless of these ominous forecasts, and full of the 
lust of personal iclat^ such as he had sought and 
missed at Kandah&r, D&r& led a splendid array to the 
encounter. On arriving at the Chambal, he found 
that Aurangzib had given him the slip, and making a 
circuit had crossed the river on the 2nd of June, in 
spite of the imperial outposts. The two armies came 
in sight of each other on the 7th, at Samtigarh, 
afterwards known as Fathabdd, * The place of victory.' 
For a day or more they remained observing one 
another. The heat was such as is only known on the 
plains of India. It was a true Agra summer, and the 
men were fainting and dying in their heavy armour. 
During the pause, letters came from the Emperor, 
announcing the near approach of the Bengal army, 
and urging D&r& to wait for this reinforcement. His 
answer was characteristic : Before three days he would 
bring his brothers, bound hand and foot, to receive 
their father's judgment. 

Early in the morning, or in Pei*sian metaphor * when 
the sun, the mighty monarch of the golden crown, 
with his world-conquering sword, rose brightly re- 
fulgent from his eastern bed, and the king of the 
starry host put his head out of the window of the 
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horizon/ Aurangzfb' marflhallod his mon. Kooping 
tho command of tho oentro for hlmsolf, ho placed 
MurAd-Bakhcth in the loffc wring, appointed Bahadur 
Kh&n to load the right, and Bont forward his own 
Bon Muhammad with the advance guard to act with 
ttio artillery, which wore, as UHual, in tho van. DAr& 
meanwhile diHpOBod hiB forces in a similar order. lie 
placed his cannon in front, linked together by iron 
chains, so that tho onomy's cavalry might not break 
through. Immediately ))ehind tho cannon, he ranged 
a lino of light artillery-camels, mounting brass pieces 
worked on swivels, and fired by tho rider. Then 
came infantry armed with muskets. Tlie mass of 
the army was composed, as usual, of cavalry, armed 
with sabres, pilces, and arrows. The last was tho 
favourite weapon of the Mughals and Persians ; tho 
hand-pike being tho special arm of tho U^^puts. 
Khalil-Allah Kh&n commanded tho right, llustam 
Kh6n tho left, and D&r& himself was with tho 
centre. 

Tlie battle began, as Mughal battles always did, ))y 
an artillery engagement ; cannon wore fired ; rockets 
or hand-grenades were thrown to create a stampede 
among the enemy's horses and elephants ; and then 
the infantry came into action with their clumsy 
matchlocks, whilst flights of arrows flew over their 
heads from tho archers behind. D&r&*s advance guard, 
under his son Sipihr Shuk(ih, then came out and 
drove in Frinco Muhammad's squadrons, and tliis 
advantage was immediately followed up by bringing 
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the left wing to bear upon Aurangzib's right, which 
wavered, and seemed on the point of breaking, when 
reinforcements opportunely came up from the centre. 
After this the engagement became general D&ri, 
towering high above his horsemen on a beautiful 
Ceylon elephant, led his centre against Aurangzib, 
carried the enemy's guns, after severe loss, and 
routed the camel corps and infantry. With the shock 
of horsemen against horsemen the real struggle began. 
No Mughal Prince, as yet, knew the colour of the 
' white feather,' and Ddr& displayed all the splendid 
valour of his famous blood. Emptying their quivers 
upon the Deccan horse^ he and his men came to the 
sword, and fought hand to hand till the enemy began 
to break and fly. 

It was the critical moment of the fight. The day 
was going against Aurangzib. The flower of his 
cavalry was driven back, and he was now standing 
with scarcely a thousand men about him, awaiting 
Dfir&'s onslaught. Never was cool courage put to 
a severer test: but Aurangzib's nerve was steel 
^Dili^ Ydrdnd, Take heart, my friends,* he cried. 
* Khvda'h4\ There is a God I what hope have we in 
flight ? Know ye not where is our Deccan ? Khydd- 
7i4\ KhudorheV Thereupon he ordered the legs of 
his elephant to be chained together, to make reti*eat 
impossible. The mere order was enough to restore 
the ebbing courage of the few squadrons that still 
stood beside him. 

A fortunate distraction at this instant diverted 
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DdrA'R attack. InHtoad of annihilatinp; Aurangzth, 
ho wcmt to Mupport bi» own loft wing which liad at 
lon({th boon ropulNod ))y thu onumy'N right, and thus 
ho loHt tho best ohanoo that fate ovor throw in hiM 
way. 

Muanwhilo Murdd-Iiakhnh wan hotly engaged with 
DArfl*H right, and wan fighting liko a lion and rooking 
with slaughtor. Thri^o thouHand Ussbogs ohargod up 
to hifi onNanguinod oluphant, and arrows, spoars, and 
battlo-axoH rained so thickly that tho frightened 
animal turned to ily. The Mughal courage was again 
put to tho toHt. The elephant's legs wore quickly 
chained. Then K^a lidin Bingh, of tho valiant 
Uantela stock, came riding up with his li^puts, 
insoliintly shouting, 'Dost Ukal dispute tho throne 
with D&r& HhukdhV and hurling his spear at tho 
IVineo, tried to out his elephant's giHhs. The 
Mughal, wounded as lie was, and sore beset on all 
hancls, cast his shield over his little son, who sat 
busldo him in tho howdah, and shot the ll^a dead. 
The fallen U^puts, in yellow garb^ and stained with 
their warpaint of tunueric, were heaped about tho 
elephant's feet, and 'Tiiado tho ground yellow as a 
flold of saffron.' In another pai*t of the field, tho 
ll/lhtor mja Klip Bingh sprang from his horsO| 
and having 'washed his hands of life,' cut Ids way 
through the Mughals, and throwing Idmself beneath 
the (dephant strove to cut tho girths of Aurangzfb's 
howdah. The Prinoo bad enough to do to hold his 
own without this dosporato assault; but ho found 
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time to admire the gallant attempt with disinterested 
coolness, and bade his followers take the daring 
R&htor alive — too late. 

The cool courage^ of the one Prince and the fiery- 
valour of the other daunted Ddrd's division. The 
R&jputs had been slain in heaps, many of their 
chiefs were dead, and now Bustam, the commander 
of the imperial left wing, had fallen in rallying 
his men to one more spirited charge. The advan- 
tage was still on the side of the Agra army, and 
Aurangzib and Mur&d-Bakhsh were perilously hemmed 
in by raving Rdjputs, maddened with hang^ and 
furious at the death of their chiefs : but it needed 
little to turn the balance of fortune either way. It 
was D&r&'s unlucky destiny always to tui*n it against 
himself. At this crisis he committed the most fatal 
error that an Indian commander could perpetrate. 
All the army looked to his tall elephant as to a 
standard of victory. Yet now, when the day seemed 
almost his own, he must need dismount. He may 
have been alarmed at the rocket which just then 
struck his howdah, or listened to the treacherous 
counsel of Ehalil- Allah, the commander of the right 
wing, who had chosen to consider himself held in 
reserve, and had looked on with his 30,000 Mughal 
troops without stirring a finger in the fight. What- 
ever impelled him, D&r& descended. Mur&d-Eakhsh 
was still there on his gory elephant, with his howdah 
stuck as fuU of arrows as a porcupine with quills, 
grimly deaUng blow foA blow and shaft for shaft. 
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Aurangscib toworod high ahovo a soothing Horiminage 
of lUjputn. But whoro \^a» D&r& 1 

It woD an though tho huh liad vaniHhod in mid 
hoavon. \)ixk is doad, orio<l one ; wro aro botraycd, 
Mid another : Aurangzfb will havo vongoanco, thought 
all. A blind panio Moizod upon tho all ))ut viotorious 
anny, and ovory man ilod for duar lifo. Onco a panio 
has got hold of an In<lian army, no powor oan Havo or 
chook it. Liko a river which haH burnt its })anks, it 
pourH ovor tho lan<l, and nono may dam or gtiido its 
widonnig waves. In a brief moment tho tide ha<l 
turned, and the all but van(|uiHhed became tlie viotorn. 
For a terrible (piartor of an hour Aurangzib ha<l 
steadily maintained his seat on his I^OMieged elephant, 
and his reward was the reacook-Thnme. A little too 
Hoon DitrA had dismounted, to be ' numbered among 
the moHt miserabh) of IVinces/ a fugitive atid a vaga- 
bond in the earth. The unlucky rrinoo, 'prizing life 
more iltan the hope of a crown,' turned and iled. A 
few of his once superb host followed him to Agra. 
Then, and not till then, did Aurangzlb <leHcend from 
his el(*phant, and prostrating himself on the bloody 
Held oflered thanks to Uod for this great and glorious 
vieiory. 

•Nothing suco<»e(ls like success.' Hie battle of 
Hamn^^irh was the signal for all the world to come 
and t<*n(ler their hom/ige to Aurangzib, who remained 
for some days on the firld of his triutni)h, Inmily en- 
gaged night and day in negotiating with his father's 
Amirs. They required littli^induoement to come ovor 
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to the Bide of the rising man. It was an instructive 
and lamentable sight to behold them trooping to the 
new colours, totally unmindful of the old Emperor, 
who with all his senile faults had been a kind and 
generous master. Among those who offered Aurang- 
zib their sei^vices was his uncle, the Kh&n-Jah^ 
Sbayista ELb&n, son of the late minister Asaf Khdn, 
and brother of the Queen Mumtdz-Mahall. He had 
already used his great influence with the Emperor on 
behalf of his successful nephew, and Sh&h-Jahdn was 
persuaded to mingle paternal reproof with conciliatory 
overtures. He sent his triumphant son a sword en- 
graved with the auspicious name 'Alamgir^ * world- 

• 

compeller.* The Rdja Jai Singh, who commanded 
the army which had successfully repulsed Shujd' in 
Bengal, was quickly advised of D&rd's fall, and gave 
in his adhesion to the coming man. The Mahar&ja 
Jaswant Singh, burying the hatchet, presently followed 
his example, and tendered his fealty to the new power. 
Fortified by these signs of support, Aurangzib 
turned his attention to his most dangerous rival, the 
still popular Sh&h-Jahdn. Ddi*& had already fled 
with a few hundred followers, and his father had 
sent money and 5ocx> horsemen to assist him. It 
was evident that the Emperor's sympathies were with 
his vanquished son, whatever he may have written 
in the futile hope of throwing dust in the eyes of 
the very clear-sighted victor. Aurangzib was not 
deceived; he had taken his father's measure with 
great accuracy, and never intended to give him an- 

D 2 
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other olianoe. ShAh- Jali&n had tniHHod his opportunity 
whon lie was disHuadod from putting himself at the 
head of Ddr&*s army and oompolling the submission 
of the opposing forces, who were still loyal to their 
Emperor. Ue missed it again when he neglected to 
come out in state, surrounded by his nobles and re« 
tinue, and compel the filial homage of his sons on the 
field of their victory. The luxurious old epicure had 
lost his chances, and exposed his weakness of purpose. 
To restore such a man to power meant the recall of 
Ddrd and the revival of the horrors of civil war. 
Even to be friendly with him, and visit him in his 
palace, was to court assassination at the hands of the 
imperial guards, or the 'large and robtist' Tatar 
amazons of the seraglio — so Aurangzlb was warned 
by his faithful sister llaushan-Ard. There was but 
one pOHsible course : the weak-kneed Emperor must 
be ma<le a prisoner. The trap which Hhdh-Jah&n 
laid, to ensnare his son to his ruin, caught the old 
king himself. Instea<l of Aurangzib coming to be 
murdered, his son Muhammad entered the fortress on 
the i8th June, 2658, overcame the guard, and turned 
the palace into a prison. Aurangzib pretended, in his 
excess of |K)litical prudence, that the detention was 
only temporary, and that ho hoped to see his father 
again restored to power as soon as the evil machina« 
tions of DdrA should be iinally suppressed. ]3ut this 
was more talk, intended to reconcile the people to the 
deposition of a popular sovereign : and it must be al- 
lowed that they were very speedily consoled. Shilh- 
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Jahfin never left the fortress of Agra during the seven 
years of life that remained to him. At first a bitter 
correspondence widened the breach between the cap- 
tive and his jailor, and Sh&h-Jahdn had the baseness 
to try to corrupt Prince Muhammad and induce him 
to raise his standard against his father. But the 
Prince knew Aurangzfb, and did not feel sure of his 
grandfather, so the experiment failed. After this 
Sh&h-Jah£n became gradually more reconciled to his 
captivity, and Aurangzib did all that was possible to 
mitigate his distress. He was allowed every enjoy- 
ment that his sensuous nature demanded, loaded with 
presents, and supplied with such amusements as most 
entertained him. His daughter, the Begam Sdhib, 
and all his numerous women, kept him company. 
Cooks skilfully ministered to his appetite, and dancers 
and singing girls enlivened his senile revels. Like 
many another aged voluptuary, he became wondrously 
devout at times, and holy MuUas came and read the 
blessed Kordn to him. Bemier, who disliked Aur- 
angzib, says that the indulgence and respect he showed 
to his captive father were exemplary. He consulted 
him like an oracle, and there was nothing he would 
not give him, except liberty. The two became partly 
reconciled, and the father bestowed his blessing and 
forgiveness on the son : but they never met. Shdh- 
Jah&n died^ at the beginning of 1666 at the age of 

* There is no foundation for Mr. Talboys Wheeler's story of the 
Emperor's haying been poisoned by Aurangzfb, except the insinua- 
tions of Gatrou, whose evidence deserves little credit. It is incon- 
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H(^vu}iiy.Nix. Tho Kmporor haHtoned to Agra to pay 
roNpoot lo liiM o})Hc*({UH)H, and the hcnly won laid in a 
tonil) nnar tho buautiful T^, whioh tho latu novoroign 
had Hot up in nioinory of liiN wife. 

Thu PrincoHM Iloyal, who had nharod hli captivity 
with \i\i)Yi) titan a daughtor*fi dovotion, wan allowed to 
koop hnr Mtato, in Mplondid NOoluMion, unmoloNtod by tho 
))roihor hIio had conNiNtuntly oppoMcd. ' Hho diod with 
thu fautn of hor pant boauty Htill fnmh, untnarriod, at tho 
ago of HI X ty-Ho von. I for gravo Hon olono to a fiaint*N and 
to a poot'n, m that carnpo Mmito of mar))lo lattico work, 
noar tho Hall of tho Sixty Four IMllarn, boyond tho 
Dolhi wallN. Ihit only a piooo of puro whito niarblo, 
with a littlo grafiN piouNly watorod, tnarkfi tho Prin- 
oohh'h gravo. **Lot no rich canopy mirmount my 
nmting-plao(s" wan hor dying injunction, innorlbod on 
tho hoadHtono. '* ThiH graHH in tho bont covoring for 
tho gravo of a lowly huart, tho humble and tranHilory 
Ornaniont of tho World, tho dimciple of tho Holy Man 
of (>hiHt, tho daughtor of tho Kmporor BhAh- Jahdn '.'' ' 
Hor public momoriolK are tho groat ront-houHO for 
travoUorn at Dolhi, and tho nplonrlid monquo of Agra. 

Tho fato of the othor princoM muMt bo told in few 
wordH. Tho day after Hh&h-Jahdn had boon nafoly 
looked tip, Aurangzibf who had boo?i in cautp till now, 
entered Agra, oocupied D&rd'n houMo, noixed bin trea- 



flttlvittilti iUni iUh t\mih mIkhiM ImvA tietnti kt»\)t HMrt^t f6r morAthnn 
H yt^itr, AM Mr. Whutilttr would Imvo H \ or ttmi Auriiittfxil) h)»ouM 
ImvM wttlltid nIx yttttrM to |it«r|)ttirnia no otiviouM u (loltitititl ojtooutloti. 
^ Hlr W. W. Uuui«r, in *mtutt^uih Uuiury,' Mny, S6&7. 
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sure (amounting to 17 lacs of rupees), and the same 
day set out in pursuit of his fugitive brother. Mur&d- 
Bakhsh, who had all this time been enjoying the 
honours of kingship, and had revelled in the title 
of Hazrat, Your Majesty, which Aurangzib lav- 
ished upon him, accompanied the latter in all the 
glory of mock sovereignty and twenty-six lacs of 
rupees in his money bags. They had not put many 
miles between their camp and Agra, when Aurangzib 
connived in making his booriah brother disgracefully 
drunk, and, virtuously expressing his horror at the 
sight, and his conviction that so indiscreet a violator 
of the law of Islam could never be permitted to sit on 
the throne, threw him into chains (5th July). That 
night he was secretly conveyed to the state prison in the 
island fortress of Salimgarh, opposite Delhi. It needed 
all Aurangzib's smooth eloquence and a lavish expendi- 
ture of bakhshish to ' square * the army, who had all 
the soldier's respect for a brave officer and the sea- 
soned trooper's toleration of a drunken man : but it 
was done, and the successful diplomatist led the com- 
bined forces in the footsteps of D&r&. 

Ho went by forced marches, day and night, with 
his usual unflagging energy; lived the life of a com- 
mon soldier ; ate nothing but meal, drank bad water, 
and slept on the bare ground. His endurance of 
hardships awed his followers; but D&t&'q own &tal 
tendency to political suicide saved his Ibrother further 
trouble. The misguided prince, when aware of Aur- 
angzib's pursuit, instead of seeking to build up a for- 
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inidablo roHjBtanoo at KAbul, whoro bo wan iuro of tho 
Hupport of tho govornor, Mab&bat KhAn» turned Mouth 
to Bind. Aurangzlb at onoo »aw that tho enemy bad 
praetioally dkarniod himself ; and» leaving a few thou- 
Mand horse to keep up tho ehaso, bo returned to tho 
eaNt, where Bhuj&* had again raised the standard of 
civil war. To sum up many months of misfortune, 
DArA onco more braved the army of Aurangdb in tho 
hills near Ajmfr, and, after four days' bard fighting, 
was again put to flight. With his wife and daughter 
and a few servants ho ma<Ie for AhmadAbAd, Tho 
servants plundered liis baggage and ravished tho 
jewels.of the prinoossos, and, to orown his misery, when 
tlie fugitive at length reaohod tlto once friendly city, 
he found its gates closed sgainst him. The Governor 
dared not risk his life in a bopelcNS cause, 

'I bod now be<^n three days with T^irk^ says Bemier, 
' whom I mot on tlie road by the utmiigust cliAnoM itnagbi- 
ablu; and, being duntiiute of sny medical aitendanty be 
coinpellcul me to ttooompnny him iii thu capacity of jihyHioian. 
. . . Ji was at break of day that tlie (Jovcrnor's muHNage was 
d(ilivered, and the shrieks of the females drew tears fVom 
every eye. We were all overwhelmed wiihoonfusion and 
dihiiuiy, gaxiiig in speechhiHS hoiror at each otlier, at a loss 
what phiu to recommend, and i^noriuit of the fate which per- 
Imps awailed un from hour to hour. We observed IMri 
stepping out, more dead than alive, speaking now 1o one, 
then to another; stop[)ing and eoiihulting even the com- 
moneHt soldier. lie saw consternation depicted in every 
countenance, and felt ithsured that he should be loft without 
a single follower : but what was to become of him I Whither 
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must he go f To delay his departure was to accelerate his 
ruin.' 

So he took refuge among the robbers of Kachh. His 
wife died of hardship and misery, and he deprived him- 
self of his scanty escort in order to send her body to be 
honourably interred at Lahore. His host, the Afghan 
Malik Jivan of Dhandar, seized the opportunity of 
his guest's defenceless condition, and carried him to 
Aurangzib. Thus after few welcomes and many re- 
jections, after bitter bereavement and weary wander- 
ings, the Crown Prince and would-be Emperor of 
India was betrayed into the hands of his enemy. 
He was paraded through the streets of Delhi dressed 
in the meanest clothes, on a wretched elephant, 
covered with filth, and the tumult which this bar- 
barous humiliation stirred up among the people nearly 
amounted* to a rebellion. ' EverjVhere,' says Bemier, 
* I observed the people weeping and lamenting the fate 
of D^^ in the most touching language : men, women, 
and children wailing as if some mighty calamity had 
happened to themselves.' They went near to mur- 
dering the Afghan who had betrayed his guest, and 
showed such alarming sympathy with Ddrd, that Aur- 
angzib resolved upon his speedy execution. He could 
not feel safe while his brother lived. A council was 
held, in which Baushan-Ar& exerted all her eloquence 
against her unhappy brother ; he was found to be an 
apostate and the ally of infidels ; and on the 15th of 
September, 1659, he was ordered to execution. When 
he was dead his body was carried round the city to 
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provo to all mon that tho dood wm dono, and ' many 
wept ovor hiH fato.* Ilifi hoad was takon to Aurang- 
z{)>, who had it carefully washed from Mood, to make 
Auro of its identity, and then ordered it to be buried 
in tho tomb of IIumAyAn. 

Bhig/l* gave ntore trouble than his older brother. 
In response to DAr&'s appeal he had again risen in 
anns in Dongal, (whore he still hold the position of 
Viooroy.) and even punhod his suecimses so far as to 
occupy Den&res and Alldh&l^dd and annox JaunpAr. 
Atirangzib had turned from the pursuit of IMrA 
to meet this now danger, and he had an admirablo 
lioutnnant in Mir Jutnla, who oame iVom the Deoeau 
to join his ancient ally. Together they defeated 
HhujA'i in spito of the support he received ft*om tho 
Portuguese of HAglf, and the treachery of the MahAr&ja 
Jaswant tiingh, wh6 put the imperial oainp in con- 
fusion by endeavouring to desert to his old friend 
HIiujA' tlie night before the battle. Aurangdb*s cool- 
ncsH and Mir Jumla's strategy and valour won the 
day, and Prince ' Valiant ' was hunted away to Arak&n, 
whither he was conveyed by Portuguese pirates, who 
robbed whilst they saved him ( 1 660). The last glimpse 
we get of him is tragical : wounded and insulted, he 
fled over the mountains, with but one woman and 
three faithful followers—and was h(*ard of no more. 

By this time there was not a rival in the field. 
Death or the <lungeon had accounted for all other 
aspirants to the throne. Tho gloomy fortress of 
Ow&lidr held Ddrd s two sons, Sulaiuidn and Sipihr 
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Shukoh, and Aurangzib's eldest son Muhammad, who 
in a rash moment had gone over to the side of his 
uncle Shujfi', and repented of it in prison till he died 
in 1676. Murfid-Bakhsh, who had also been removed 
there, attempted to escape, and was in consequence 
tried on an old count of murder and executed in 
December, 1661. Two. daughters of Aurangzfb were 
given in marriage to the prisoners : one was allotted 
to the younger son of D&rfi, and a similar consola- 
tion was awarded to the son of Murdd-Bakhsh. It 
seemed that old sores did not rankle with these com- 
plaisant bridegrooms. 

There remained no further obstacle in the path of 
Aurangzlb. He had already assumed the insignia of 
royalty. He had indeed first been hastily proclaimed 
Emperor in the garden of ShdJim&: outside Delhi, in 
the last days of July, 1658, without asserting the 
prerogatives of sovereignty, the coinage and public 
Prayer for the Eang. But on the a6th of May, 1659, 
he had formally ascended the throne in state. 



CUAPTEU III 

TlIK PUXIITAN 

WiiXN Aurangzfb was for a Nooond time proolaimcsd 

Ktnporor in May 16,59, ^^<^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^*^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^' 
hian word ongravod on iho nwonl which hiM captivo 
fatht^r had givon him — 'AjawigJr, * Worhl-ooinptdlor * 
"--and by thiN titlo ho was known to his mu})JocIm and 
to Huooodding goncarations of MuhIIiuh. Itoforo wo 
cormider tho uno ho nmdo of hiH powor wo must 
n^aliz/O sonioihing of hin oharaotor. All Muhamrnadan 
wriiors oxtol him as a saint; all contomporary 
('hrintians — oxcojjt Drydon, an<l lio was no historian, 
—- donounoo 1dm as a hypocrite who umnl roligion 
as a cloak for auddtion, and said prayers to cover 
the most unnatural murders. Aurangzib has expe- 
rif^nced the fate of his great contemporary, (^^rom- 
wcll, whom he roHenibled in tnany features of the 
Houl. He has had his Ludlow among his biographers, 
and his Baxter, with their tlieories of selfish ambition 
and virtuo vitiated by success; ho has also hmx 
slavered with tho panegyrics of Muhammadan Kleck- 
noes and Dawbeneys. Theso opposite views, how- 
<*ver, are less contradictory than might })e supposed. 
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They merely represent the diflference between Christian 
bigotry and Muhammadan bigotry. To the Musal- 
min of India Aurangzib is the ideal type of the 
devoat and uncompromizing Muhammadan King, and 
his sanguinary advance to the throne is forgotten in 
his subsequent zeal for the faith and undeviating 
observance of the law and practice of Isl&m. On the 
other hand, Christian observers of the Great Mogul 
could not divest themselves of the western idea that 
a prince who says his prayers in public, like the 
Pharisee in the street, must necessarily be an ostenta- 
tious hypocrite; while they failed to reconcile the 
enormity of fratricide with piety or even common 
humanity. They did not understand the nature of 
the religion which could be honestly professed by 
such a man as Aurangzib, any more than the royalists 
of the Restoration could discover in the ambitious 
regicide the sincere Christian that Cromwell really 
was. 

The executions which paved the path of Aurangzib 
to the throne lie at the root of the denunciations 
of his detractors. They forgot the proverb which 
Sultfin B&yazid used effectively in his negotiations 
with his brother, Prince Jem : / Kingship counts no 
kinship.' • They did not remember the repeated les- 
sons of oriental history which taught Aurangzib, 
and many before and after him, that a monarch's 
deadliest enemies are those of his own household. 
The 'Othmdnli Sultdns had long recognized the prin- 
ciple of political fratricide. Muhammad * the Gentle- 
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man/ fathor of Murdd tho Qroal, hutiiane as he was 
by naturoi blindod bin brother and slow hin nephew, 
lie had witnesied the disastroun effooU of civil war 
among Ottoman scionn, and he would not sufTer the 
etn})ire to be again plunged into the like intoHtine 
troubles. An oriental prince cannot be happy with- 
out a thronoi and 'it becomes a matter of sheer 
nocuHMity, and not a question of jealous suspicion, to 
make it impossible for him to attain his ambition. In 
the present day this is done by imprisoning him in 
the seraglio till he T)ecomes idiotic. The old, an<l 
])erhaps the more merciful way, was to kill him 
otjtri^ht^* 

Aurangzi]), in his heart, was at least as humanely 
diHpused as the Gentleman tiultdn of Turkey, but he 
had equal reason to dread the ambitious tempers of 
his brothers and kindred. His forefathers had suf- 
fered from the rebellions of their nearest relations. 
Ak])ar had to fight his brother; JahAngir rebelled 
against his father, and in turn was resisted by his 
own eldest son, who was condemned to pass his life 
in prison, where he was a perpetual anxiety to the 
government ; HliAh-Jah&n had defied his father, and 
cafne to the throne through the blood of his ))rother 
Shahriy&r. With such warnings, Aurang/Jb couhl 
oxpoot no peace whilst l)(lr/i, Shujd', and Murdd- 
Dakhsh lived. Kaoh of them had as good a right to 
the throne as he had himself, for there was no law <jf 
succession among Mughal princes ; and each of thtan 

^ Boo my Ui»t(/ry nf Turkey '^lOSO), p. 63. 
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unmistakably intended to grasp the sceptre if he 
could. Aurangzib might indeed have renounced the 
dream of power, and reverted to the ascetic ideal of 
his youth : but Ddr& and Shuj&' were infidels or 
heretics whom it was his duty, as a true Muslim, 
to diive from the throne ; moreover, the lust of power 
was hot in his blood ; besides, the Prince-Fakir would 
never have been safe from the knives of his brothers* 
agents. Death or imprisonment for life was the 
alternative fate of rival aspirants to the throne, and 
Aurangzib chose to infiict the former. It was shock- 
ing, but safe, and on the whole more merciful: but 
to men of generous hearts it might have been im- 
possible. 

The shrewdest of all contemporary European wit- 
nesses, the French doctor Bernier, who was a spectator 
of the horrors of the fratricidal war, a sympathizer 
with D&r&, and no lenient critic of Aurangzib, at 
whose court he spent eight observant years, sums up 
the whole matter with his usual fairness : 

' My readers,' he says, ' have no doubt condemned the 
means by which the reigning Mughal attained the summit 
of power. These means were indeed unjust and cruel ; but 
it is not perhaps fair to judge him by the rigid rules which 
we apply to the character of European princes. In our 
quarter of the globe, the succession to the crown is settled 
in favour of the eldest son by wise and fixed laws ; but in 
Hinddstdn the right of governing is usually disputed by all 
the sons of the deceased monarch, each of whom is reduced 
to the cruel alternative of sacrificing his brothers that he 
himself may reign, or of suffering his own life to be forfeited 
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for (ho security find fikbility of the dominion of Anothor. 
Yoi ovon tlioMo who may maintain that tho oiroumNtfinooi of 
country, birth, and education afford no palliation of tho 
conduct purMUod by Auran^is(b, muit admit that thin Prlnoo 
Ih endowed with a vorMatilo and rare goniuv, that ho ii a 
conNummato MtatoMman, and a ^eat Kin^ *•* 

Tlio hoHtilo criticinnm of iravellora rogard ohiofly 
AtirangzIb'H conduct oh Prinoo: to his acts an Km- 
pnror thoy inanifcHt littlo Have admiration, llirough- 
out hiH lonf{ ruign of nearly fifty years no single 
deed of cruelty has ))eon proved against bim". 
Kven his porseotition of the Ilindiis, which was of a 
piocc with his ptiritanioal character, was admittedly 
marl<e<l }>y no executions or tortures. Ifypocritcas 
he was called, ito instance of his violating tho i)re» 
ce])ts of the ndigion he professed has ever been pro- 
dticed, nor is there tho smallest evidence that he ever 
foro<}d Ids conscience. Like Cromwell, he may not 
have ))een 'a man scrupulous about words^ or names, 
or such things/ but he undoubtedly 'put himself 
forth for the cause of Qod,' like the great Protector, 
'a mean instrument to do Qod's people some good, 
and Qod service.* 

Aurangzfb was, first and last, a stem Puritan. 
Nothing in life—neither throne, nor love, nor ease- 
weighed for an instant iu his mind against his fealty 

' Hni'tilftr, p. 199. 

" Thn bnrtmrouM nxnmttfon of Riimbh4J( In an AXOApilon, ptirhapi ; 
but It WAN provoknd by ih<t ouiraKmniN yirulnnoA of ihit prlNonur* 
(JntrotrN nlldKAtlotiN of oruoUy am m«^vly gonnral and NUpporUkl 
by no indiyidual luMianooN, or by any oYitUtioo worthy tho uamo. 
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to the principles of Isl&m. For religion he perse- 
cuted the Hindus and destroyed their temples, while 
he damaged his exchequer by abolishing the time- 
honoured tax on the religious festivals and fairs of 
the unbelievers. For religion's sake he waged his 
unending wars in the Deccan, not so much to stretch 
wider the boundaries of his great empire as to bring 
the lands of the heretical Shf'a within the dominion 
of orthodox Isldm. To him the Deccan was Ddr-al^ 
Harb : he determined to make it Ddr-aZ-IddTn. Re- 
ligion induced Aurangzib to abjure the pleasures of 
the senses as completely as if he had indeed become 
the fakir he had once desired to be. No animal food 
passed his lips, and his drink was water; so that, as 
Tavemier says, he became * thin and meagre, to which 
the great fasts which he keeps have contributed. Dur- 
ing the whole of the duration of the comet [four weeks, 
in 1665], which appeared very large in India, where 
I then was, AurangzQ) only drank a little water and 
ate a small quantity of millet bread; this so much 
affected his health that he nearly died, for besides this 
he slept on the ground, with only a tiger's skin over 
him; and since that time he has never had perfect 
health \' Following the Prophet's precept that every 
Muslim should practise a trade, he devoted his leisure 
to making skull-caps, which were doubtless bought 
up by the courtiers of Delhi with the same enthusiasm 
as was shown by the ladies of Moscow for Count 
Tolstoi's boots. He not only knew the Eor&n by 

' Tavemier^s Traoda, transl. Dr. Y. Ball (1889), yoL i. p. 33a 
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hoart, but copied it twice over in hln fine calligrAphy, 
and fiont the nianuiioript«, richly adorned, as giftn to 
Mecca and Medina. Except the pilgrimage, which ho 
dared not rink, lout he nhould come back to find an 
occupied throne, he left nothing undone of the whole 
duty of the MuHlim. Kven the KngliHh mercltantM of 
HArat, who had their own n^aisonH for dinliking the 
Kuiperor, could only tell Ovington that Aurangssfb wan 
< a ^sealouN profenHor ' of InUin, ' never neglecting the 
hourH of devotion nor anything which in hl« Menne 
may denontinate him a Mincere believer^.' 

Tlie native hlHtorianM have notldug but praino to 
))eHtow upon AurangKibV chariu^ter iih a true MuHlim. 
A contemporary hlHiorian, who lived Home time at 
(vourt, and wan a favourite witli the Kmperor, han 
recorded an elaborate dcNcription of the (Jreat Mogurn 
religioufi praotieeH^ which Im worth quoting. Itfi tone, 
fulNome aH it appearH, Ih not ntore adulatory than lier- 
nior'fi letter to (Jolbert of the name period :— - 

* Bu it known to the rt*a(1erfi of tluN work that thiM )nim1)le 
iilave of tlio Almighty iN K<)inf( to deNcriho in a ooiroot 
nmnner thu exc(<ll(mt clmractor, the worthy ImbitN, and tlie 
rt^HnDd morala of thia mo»t virfcuouN nionaroh, Ahu-l-MuxaflUr 
Sluhyf ad d(n Muluinuniul Aurangsiid) 'AUniK^r, aouording as 
he ImN witnuNMed tlu^m with his own eyeN. Tim Kmporor, a 
^reat wornhipptir of Uod by natural proixniNity, is riunurk- 
ahl« for hid rigid attachment to religion. Ifo In a followt^r 
of thu dootrliies of tho Imdm Abd llanffa (may Qod be 
plcuNcd witli him I) and «iitabIlHl)Oii tlie five fundamental 

' Ovington'* Vo)i(i^» to Humtt in tK$ yar i6Bg (I/)n<l. 1696), p. 195, 
* MUrdt-i Utom, KUlut nud Dow«on'« likt, nflndiOf rol. vii. pp. is6-i6a. 
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doctrines of the Kana, Having made his ablutions, he always 
occupies a great part of his time in adoration of the Deity, 
and says the usual prayers, first in the ma^jid [mosque] and 
then at home, both in congregation and in private, with the 
most heartfelt devotion. He keeps the appointed fasts on 
Fridays and other sacred days, and he reads the Friday 
prayers in the jdmi^ masjid [congregational mosque] with 
the common people of the Muhammadan faith. He keeps 
vigils during the whole of the sacred nights, i^nd with the 
light of the favour of God illumines the lamps of religion 
and prosperity. From his great piety, he passes whole 
nights in the mosque which is in his palace, and keeps 
company with men of devotion. In privacy he never sits on 
a throne. He gave away in. alms before his accession a 
portion of his allowance of lawful food and dothing, and now 
devotes to the same purpose the income of a few villages 
• • . and salt-producing tracts, which are appvopriated to his 
privy purse. During the whole month of B^mazan he keeps 
fast, says the pr&yers appointed for that month, and reads 
the holy Koran in the assembly of religious and learned 
men, with whom he sits for that purpose during six and 
sometimes nine hours of the night. During the last ten 
days of the month he performs worship in the mosque ; and, 
although on account of several obstacles he is unable to 
proceed on a pilgrimage to Mecca, yet the care which he 
takes to promote facilities for pilgrims to that holy place may 
be considered equivalent to the pilgrimage. • • • 

* He never puts on the clothes prohibited by religion, nor 
does he ever use vessels of silver or gold \ In his sacred 
court no improper conversation, no word of backbiting or 
of falsehood is allowed. » » • He appears two or three times 

^ Nevertheless Tavemier (voL i. p. 988) says he saw Aorangzib 
drink out of a rodk-crystal oup with a gold cover and saucer, en- 
riched with diamond]^ rabies, and emeralds. 

£ 2, 
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evt^ry day in bit Court of Audience with % plDanIng oounlo- 
iiance nnd mild look to diiiponfie JuNtlco to oomplainantfi, who 
oonut In ntimheri without any hindrance; and oi hn liiitrnM 
to thi*m with groat attention, tlicy make their ropreionta- 
tionN without any frar or henitation, and obtain rcdrem from 
bin impartiality. If any person talks too much or acts in an 
improper manner, he is nerer displeased, and ho never knits 
bis brows. His courtiers have often desirod to prohibit 
people from (^bowing so much boldiioMi, but ho remarks that 
by hearing their very words and seeing their gimtures, he 
acquires a habit of forbearance and tolerance. . . . Under 
the dictates of angir and passion be never issues orders 
of dnath. . • . 

Mfe is a very elognnt writer in prose, and has acquired 
proficiency in versification ; but agrrenbly to the words of 
God, Po$i$ dmi in faUnhoodi^ he abstains from practising 
it. lie does not like to hear verses except those which con- 
tain a mornl. *^To please Almighty Ood, he never turned 
his eye towards a flatterer, nor gave his ear to a poet.'' ' 

This is tho oliaraotor of a striot Muslim. Tho (Inscrip- 
tion is avowo<lly ft panogyrio, but novortholoss porfectly 
natural and pro1)a])]o in tho judgniont of every man 
who knows what the life of a really rigid Muslim is, 
such a life as a strict Wahhdbf*s. There is nothing 
in the portrait which is inconsistent with the whole 
tonour of AurangzU/s career or with the testimony of 
European eyewitnesses. Exaggerate<l as it must seem 
to a western reader, the Indian historian's picture of 
Ills revered Emperor does not present a single touch 
which cannot be traced in the writings of contempo- 
rary French and English travellers, and in the state- 
ments of other native chroniclers who were less under 
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the influence of the sitter for the portrait. Dr. Careri 
draws a precisely similar picture of the Emperor as 
he was in his old age in 1695. But the practice of 
such austerity as we see in this description is not the 
less remai'kable because it is no more than what the 
religion of Isl&m exacts of the true believer. Aurang- 
zib might have cast the precepts of Muhammad to the 
winds and still kept— nay, strengthened — ^his hold of 
the sceptre of Hinddst&n. After the general slaughter 
of his rivals, his seat on the Peacock Throne was as 
secqre as ever had been Shdh-Jahdn's or Jah&ngir's. 
They held their power in spite of flagrant violations 
of the law of IsUm ; they abandoned themselves to 
voluptuous ease, to ^Wein, Weib, und Gesang/ and 
still their empire held together; even Akbar, model 
of Indian sovereigns, owed much of his success to his 
open disregard of the Muhammadan religion. The 
empire had been governed by men of the world, and 
their government had been good. There was nothing but 
bis own conscience to prevent Aurangzib from adopting 
the eclectic philosophy of Akbar, the luxurious profli- 
gacy of Jah^ngir, or the splendid ease of Sh&h- Jah&n. 
The Hindiis would have preferred anything to a Mu- 
hammadan bigot. The R&jput princes only wanted 
to be let alone. The Deccan would never have troubled 
Hinddst&n if Hind^st^ had not invaded it. Probably 
any other Mughal prince would have followed in the 
steps of the kings his forefathers, and emulated the 
indolence and vice of the Court in which he had re- 
ceived his earliest impressions. 
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Aurang/Jb did nono of tboHO things. For tho flrnt 
tiino iu i\mv hintory tha MuglmU behold a rigid Muh- 
lim ill thoir Kinporor'— a Munlim an jitornly roproHMivo 
of hiinHoIf a* of tlio poopic around him^ a king who 
waN pruparud to Htaku hici throno for tho nako of tho 
faith. He ntUHt have known that oompmuiiHe and 
oonoiliation fonned the caHioMt and ciafuHt policy in an 
empire oompoHed of heturogenoouM elententM of raoe 
and religion. He wai» no youtliful ontliUNiaHt witun 
ho aHoendod tho throno at Delhi, but a ripe nmn of 
forty, deeply oxporienoed in the polloioM and projudlocm 
of the variouH HuetionH of hi« nubJootN. He munt havo 
been Ailly oonHaiouM of tho daitgeroun path he waH 
purHuing, and well aware tliat to run a-tilt againHt 
every Hind(i sentiment, to alienate hiN PerHian ad- 
ljerent«, the (lower of bin gt^neral staff, by deliberate 
opposition to their oherished ideas, and to disgust his 
nobles by suppressing tho luxury of a Jovial oourt, 
was to invito revolution. Yet ho chose this course, 
and adhered to it with unbon<Ung resolve through 
close on ilfty years of unoliallenged sovereignty. Tho 
ilame of religious sseal biassed as hotly in his soul 
whun he lay dying among tho ruins of his Grand Army 
of tlio Decean, an old man on the verge of ninety, as 
wlion, in tlio samu fatal province, but tlten a youth in 
the springtimn of life, he had tlirown off tho purple of 
viceregal state and adopted tho mean garb of a meu« 
dicant fakir. 

All this ho did out of no profound schemo of policy, 
l)ut ftoxw sheor convictiou of right. AurangKib was 
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bom with an indomitable resolution. He had early 
formed his ideal of life, and every spring of his vigo- 
rous will was stretched at full tension in the effort to 
attain it. His was no ordinary courage. That he 
was physically brave is only to say he was a Mughal 
Prince of the old lion-hearted stock. But he was 
among the bravest even in their valiant rank. In 
the crisis of the campaign in Balkh, when the enemy 
'like locusts and ants ' hemmed him in on every side, 
and steel was clashing all around him, the setting sun 
heralded the hour of evening prayer: Aurangzib^ 
unmoved amid the din of battle, dismounted and 
bowed himself on the bare ground in the compli- 
cated ritual of Isl&m, as composedly as if he had been 
performing the rUia in the mosque at Agra. The 
king of the Uzbegs noted the action, and exclaimed, 
' To fight with such a man is self-destruction ! ' In 
the decisive battle with D&r&, when the fortune of the 
day seemed cast against him, and only a small band 
surrounded him, he revived the courage of his waver- 
ing troops by a simple but typical act : he ordei*ed 
his elephant's legs to be chained together. 

On his return towards Lahore from the pursuit of 
Dfir& in Mult^, pressing on with his customary forced 
marches, and riding ahead of his army^ as usual, 
he was amazed to see the R&ja Jai Singh, whom 
he believed to be at Delhi, advancing upon him at 
the head of 4000 or 5000 B&jputs. The Bdja had 
been a loyal servant of Sb&h-Jah&n, and it was 
rumoured that he had hunied to Lahore with the 
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cUmign of Hoixing the usurper and rostoring hiH old 
master to powor. Aurangzib knew he was in immi- 
nent peril, but ho lost not a jot of his self-possession. 
' Hail, my Lord IlAJa ! ' he cried, riding straight up to 
Jai Singh, ' Hail, my Lord Father ! I have impatiently 
awaited you. The war is over, Ddri is ruined and 
wanders alone/ Then taking off his pearl neoklaoe, 
and putting it round the Itdjput*s neok, ho said, 'My 
army is weary, and I am fain that you should go 
to Lahore, lest it bo in revolt. I appoint you 
Governor of the city and oomtnit all things to 
your hands. We shall soon meet; I tlumk you 
for disposing of SuIaimAn Shuk6h. Haste to La- 
hore. Haldmat hachidi farewell!' And Jai Singh 
obeyed. He did more— he persuaded his neigli})our, 
Jaswant Singh of Uirwir, to abandon the cause of 
Divi and submit to Aurangzfb. 

When stricken down with an agonizing malady 
the Emperor never lost sight of bis duty. From bis 
sick-bed he directed the affairs of bis kingdom, and, 
as I^emier records, with the wonder of an experienced 
physician, 

' On thfl flfih (lay of hia ilhioNN, during tho ori»«iN of t)ie 
diMonler, he cnuNod himitelf to 1)0 carried into the aMMimihly 
of the OnirahN [or nobloM ^], for the purpoae of undmtoiving 
thoNe who mif(ht buliuvu ho wan doad, and of prnvontin^ a 
popular tumult or sny acoidont by which HIidh-JaMu nui;(ht 
eOiutt hiM oHcape. Tiie aamo roanonfi induood liini to vinit 

* * Oinrfth ' 1m t)io UMiml form omploywd by iho old irAVoUorN for 
Amir, of which ih«i plural In UmiirA, wh«nc« U)mrith.' 
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that assembly on the seventh, ninth, and tenth days ; and, what 
appears aknost incredible, on the thirteenth day, when 
scarcely recovered from a swoon so deep and long that his 
death was generally reported, he sent for the lUja Jai Singh 
and two or three of the principal Omrahs, for the purpose of 
verifying his existence. He then desired the attendants to 
raise him in the bed ; called for paper and ink that he might 
write to Etbar-Khdn, and despatched a messenger for the 
Qreat Seal. ... I was present when my Aga became 
iacquainted with all these particulars, and heard him exclaim, 
" What strength of mind I What invincible courage ! 
Heaven reserve thee, Aurangzib, for greater achievements ! 
Thou art not yet destined to dieV" 

Bender's scholarly patron, Danishmand Eh&n, said 
no more than the truth. There is something greater 
than common courage in these actions. Nor was such 
contempt of danger and pain limited to his younger 
days. The old Emperor in his last campaigns in the 
Deccan shared the perils and hardships of the common 
soldier, and recklessly exposed himself to th^ enemy's 
sharpshooters^. 

Aurangzib was not only brave in face of danger 
and in battling vdth bodily weakness : he bad an in- 
vincible moral courage — ^the courage of the man who 
dares to act unflinchingly up to his convictions. He 
showed this in his dealings with the powerful but, to 
him, heretical sect of the Persian Shl'is, who had 
been the backbone of Akbar s army and still formed 
the best tacticians on his staflf. Akbar had adopted 

^ Bemier, pp. 125, 126. 
^ See below, pp. 195, 196. 
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ilto AoUr yr*ar of tho FerMiann^ and had authorissod tho 
culubration of tho Naurds, or Now Yoar*f» foMtivali a 
charaoloriMtio national inntitution of Peniia. Ono of 
Aut*an(;zfb'ii oarliimt actH aftur hiH aoooHNion waH to 
prohibit tho Naui*<5z and revert to tho oluntfiy lunar 
reckoning of ortliodox MuhauuuadanUnt. In vain did 
Hcltolam and niaihentaticianH point out tho inoon- 
Vi^nienco of tho lunar method, with itA ovor-Hhifting 
tnonthN, for tho purpoHOM of adniiniMtration^ oollection 
of revenue, regulation of HoaHonM, harvoHtu, and a tliou- 
Hand other niaiterN. All thoMO thingN wore patent to 
a man of Aurangzib'A Hlirowd intelligenoo ; but thoy 
weigliod nothing agaimt the faot that the lunar My^tem 
WAH the kalendar of Muliamma<l the Prophet, and 
whatever Muhammad the Propliet ordained nhould ))e 
law whilMt Aurang/.U) wai king. 



CHAPTER IV 

The Empebob 

In matters of religion the Emperor was obstinate 
to the point of fanaticism. In other matters he 
displayed the wisdom and judgment of a clear and 
thoughtful mind. As he had his ideal of faith, which 
he fought for d outrancey so had he his standard of 
kingly duty and his theory of the education of princes 
for the responsibilities of government. 

< No man/ says Bemier, * can be more alive than Aorangzib 
to the necessity of storing the minds of princes, destined to 
rule nations, with useful knowledge. As they surpass others 
in power and elevation, so ought they, he says, to be pre- 
eminent in wisdom and virtue. He is very sensible that the 
cause of the misery which afflicts the empires of Asia, of 
their misrule, and consequent decay, should be sought, and 
will be found, in the deficient and pernicious mode of 
instructing the children of their kings. Entrusted from their 
infancy to the care of women and eunuchs, slaves from Eussia, 
Circassia, Mingrelia, Georgia, or Ethiopia, whose minds are 
debased by the very nature of their occupation ; servile and 
mean to superiors, proud and oppressive to dependents ; — 
these princes, when called to the throne, leave the walls of 
the seraglio quite ignorant of the duties imposed upon them 
by their new situation. They appear on the stage of life as 
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if t1)cy camo (Vom anoUuT worlds or emerged for tho flmt 
iiino from a Hu1)terriineouN oavurn, antoniiibud, like MmpIeioiiN^ 
at all around them ^* 

Aurang/Jb^H notions of what tho oduoatloii of a 
I)rirtoo Hhould bo aro act forth in the roproof ho ad- 
ininiMtorod to bin old tutor when tho lattor haHtuiiod 
to Dolhi in tho hope of a handHonio roward from Ium 
nowly-orowited pupil. After taxing the venerable 
preceptor of bin boyhood — who appeara to have been 
an ordinary MuHlim achoolmaatcir, Huch an may atill 
bo mot with all over tho Eaat— with hia ignoranco of 
tlio geography and relative importance of European 
Htati'H, the Kmperor went on thua : — 

^ Waa it not incumbent upon my preceptor to make me 
acquainted with the diHtin^uinhing featuroK of every naiion 
of the earth ; itH reiiourcee and ittrongth ; ItN modo of warfare, 
itH mannem, relif^ion, form of government, and wherein itd 
interentH -|)rincipally m\\%\^i\ and, by a n^puhir courHO of 
hiNtorlcal reading, to render me familiar with the origin of 
HtateH; their progreiw and decline; the eventN, acciduntN, or 
errorM, owing to which auch great changoN and mighty 
rev(ilutiona have been effcotftd 1 . • • A familiarity with the 
language of aurrouuding nationa may be indiH|)enNable in a 
king; but you would teach m» to read and write Arabic; 
doubtlena conceiving that you placed mo under an everlaating 
obligation for ancrificing ao large a portion of time to the 
atudy of a langtiage whereiit no ono can liope to become 
IiroHoient without ten or twelve yeara of oloae applieation. 
Forgetting liow many important atibjecta ought to be 
embraced in the education of a I'rince, you acted aa if it 
were chiefly ueoe^Hary that he ahould poaaeMi great akill 

' nitrnier, pp. 144, 145. 
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in grammar, and snch knowledge as belongs to a Doctor 
of Law ; and thus did you waste the precious hours of my 
youth in the dry, unprofitable, and never-ending task of 
learning words ! . . . Ought you not to have instructed me 
on one point at least, so essential to be known by a king, 
namely, on the reciprocal duties between the sovereign and 
his subjects ) Ought you not also to have foreseen that I 
might at some future period be compelled to contend with 
my brothers, sword in hand, for the crown, and for my very 
existence) Such, as you must well know, has been the 
fate of the children of almost every king of Hindustan. Did 
you ever instruct me in the art of war, how to besiege a 
town, or draw up an army in battle array ) Happy for me 
that I consulted wiser heads than thine on these subjects ! 
Go ! withdraw to thy village. Henceforth let no person know 
either who thou art or what is become of thee *.' 

The theory of royal education, thus expressed with 
some French periphrasis, would have done credit to 
Koger Ascham when he was training the vigorous 
intellect of the future Queen Elizabeth in her seclusion 
at Cheshunt. Aurangzib's ideal of enlightened kingship 
is further expressed in a speech addressed to one of the 
most distingidshed of the nobles, on the occasion of a 
remonstrance with the Emperor on his incessant ap- 
plication to affairs of State, which it was feared might 
endanger his health — and which very probably inter- 
fered with the licence and perquisites of the landed 
nobility. 

* There can surely be but one opinion,' said the Emperor, 
'among you wise men as to the obligation imposed upon 

VBernier, pp. 155-161; 
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a MOvoroIgn, in leaNons of difllRitlty and (Unger, to hASsnrd li!i 

llf(6, and, if neoofiiiary, to die Mword in hand in dnfonco of tlm 
])cople oommittod to hit oare. And yot tliifi good and 
roniiidemte man would fain poi'Muade me that the public 
weal ought to oauiie me no nolioitude; that in deviMing 
moanii to promote it I should nevor pan a fflcepleMM night, 
nor spare a single day from the pursuit of some low and 
sensual gratification. A</cording to him, I am to l)e sway<d 
by considerations of my own bo<li]y health, and chiefly to 
study what may best minister to my personal ease and 
enjoyment. No doubt he would have mo abandon the 
government of this vast kingdom to some vi/Jor ; he seems 
not to consider that, tieing \wtn the son of a king and placed 
on the throne, I was sent into the world 1)y Pn>vidi*nce to 
live and hibour, not for myself, but for others ; that it is my 
duty not to tliink of my own bappinesSi except so far as it 
is insepai*ably connected with the hap[nness of my people. 
It is the repose and prosperity of my subjects that it ))ehovcs 
me to consult; nor are these to be sooriflced to anything 
besides the demands of Justice, the maintenance of the royal 
authority, and the security of the Htate, Tliis man cannot 
])eneirate into the consequences of tlie inertness he reoom« 
mends, and ho is ignorant of the evils that attend upon 
delegated power. It was not without reason that our great 
Ha'di emphatically exclaimed, " Cmn to b$ Kin(/ti I Oh, emn 
to b$ Kingil Or cUUrmim that your domini(m» shall bi 
govrmd only b^ yomalvu V * 

This ideal of kingnfiip aooorda with the tonour of 
the numerous lottors wliioh havo boon prosorvod from 
Aurangzf b's oorrospondonce. In ono of tiboso, addrossod 
to bis capiivo father, bo layi :— 

> Bernier, pp, 109, 190. 
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* Almighty God bestows his trusts upon him who discharges 
the duty of cherishing his subjects and protecting the people. 
It is manifest and clear to the wise that a wolf is no fit 
shepherd, neither can a fBiint-hearted man carry out the great 
duty of government. Sovereignty is the guardianship of the 
people, not self-indulgence and profligacy. The Almighty will 
deliver your humble servant firom all feeling of remorse as 
i*egard8 your Majesty ^.' 

He made it absolutely dear to Sh&h-Jah&n that 
his usurping son would suffer no sentiment of filial 
piety to stand between him and his duty to the 
people: — 

* I wish to avoid your censure,* he wrote in another letter 
to his father, 'and cannot endure that you should form a 
wrong estimate of my character. My elevation to the throne 
has not, as you imagine, filled me with insolence and pride. 
You know, by more than forty years' experience, how 
burthensome an ornament a crown is, and with llow sad and 
aching an heart a monarch retires from the public gaze. 
. • . You seem to think that I ought to devote less time and 
attention to the consolidation and security of the kingdom, 
and that it would better become me to devise and execute 
plans of aggrandizement. I am indeed i»x from denying that 
conquests ought to distinguish the reign of a great monarch, 
and that I should disgrace the blood of the great Timtir, our 
honoured progenitor, if I did not seek to extend the bounds 
of my present territories. At the same time, I cannot be re- 
proached with inglorious inaction. ... I wish you to re- 
collect the greatest conquerors are not always the greatest 
kings. The nations of the earth have often been subjugated 
by mere imdvilised barbarians, and the most extensive con- 

^ KhiUi Kh^ in Elliot and Dowson, voL vii p. 953. 
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quonlii tiftvo in a few sliort yearn oruinblo<1 to plooeii. He ii 
tlio truly f^roat king who makoM it tho oliiof buitiiHiMM of hiM 
life to govern hiM MubJcctN with etjuity ^! 

Ono in naturally ctiriouH to trace how far Aurang« 
7.(b oatriod thoeo admirable IboorioH into praotioo — to 
(liHcover whether he really tried to rule after the 
(exalted standard he not tq) in his lettorM and conver- 
Hation, or whether thoMo were merely iino phraHefl and 
diplomatic aNMuranoeM, Huoh an the Kmporor wafl only 
too fond of UHlng. He wa» undoubtedly 'reMorvod, 
subtle, and a complete maHier of the art of dinHimu- 
lation/ an nemier Hays ; and the utteranoofi of a man 
NO little frank, and ho prone to the art of managing 
men by diplomatic craft rather than by an outspoken 
candour, re(iuire to bo watched and weighed before 
they can be accepted as his honest convictions. All 
we know. of his methods of government, however, 
goes to prove that his fine sentiments were really the 
ruling principles of his life. No act of injustice, ac- 
cording to the law of IslAm, has been proved against 
him. Ovington, whose personal authority is worth 
little, but who derived his opinions and infonnation 
from Aurang/Jti^s least partial critics, the Knglish 
merchants at Hom1)ay and Hl'irat, says that the Oreat 
Mogul is Hho main ocean of justice. ... He generally 
detennines witit exact justice and e<iuity ; for there is 
no ])lea(ling of peerage or privilege before the Km- 
poror, but the meanest man is as soon hoard by 
Aurangzib as the chief Omrah: which makes the 

' 2luriil«r, pp. 167, t68, who Miy» 1m maw tho Uitior, 
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Omrahs very circumspect of iheir actions and punctual 
in their payments ^.' The native chronicler, already 
quoted, has told us that the Emperor was a mild and 
painstaking judge, easy of approach, and gentle of 
manner; and the same character is given him by 
Dr. Careri, who saw him in the Deccan in 1695 2. 

Generosity was not a salient virtue in the character 
of Aurangzib, who was reputed to be avaricious and 
niggardly in matters of money and presents — though 
not in almsgiving: he could be generous to his poorer 
subjects. Soon after his accession to the throne he 
found that the late devastating movements of the 
contending armies, combined with a drought, had 
produced a famine in the land. He at once estab- 
lished houses for the distribution of free dinners, and 
ordered the remission of about eighty taxes, including 
the vexatious highway and ferry tolls, the ground cess 
on houses and shops^ &c. Other taxes, such as those 
on Hindd and Muhammadan fairs, licences for spirits, 
gambling-hells, and houses of ill-fame, were probably 
abolished from religious motives: the Puritan King 
would not take toll for iniquity. But the rest could 
only have been remitted for the sake of helping a 
necessitous population. Aurangzib had too strong an 
army at his back to be obliged to cultivate popularity 
at the cost of a serious loss to his exchequer. It is 
true the remission of many of these taxes was evaded 
by the local officials and landowners, who continued 

1 Ovington, p. 198. ' See below, p. 198. 
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to oolloot thorn with the oonnivanoe of tho imperial 
inspeotors; but this was tho fault of a dofootive or 
corrupt executive, not of tho Ernporor's good inten- 
tion. When ouch infractions of his orders came to 
his knowledge the offenders wore fined; but tho 
royal anger was shortlived, and the culprits were too 
soon forgiven, and returned to their old ways of 
oppression. So mild, indeed, was the Kmperor's rule 
that * throughout the imperial dominions no fear and 
dread of punishment remained in the hearts ' of tho 
provincial and district officials, and the result was a 
state of administrative corruption and oppression worse 
than had over been known under the paternal but 
watchful rule of Shdh-Jah&n ^ Cynical critics have 
explained Aurangzib*s ineffectual generosity as an 
ingenious contrivance to cuny favour with the people 
without impoverishing the treasury. Dr. Careri seems 
to incline to the opinion that the Emperor connived 
at his Amirs' misdeeds in order to gain their support. 
A certain amount of conciliation of powerful oluefs, 
and even winking at their irregularities, is inseparablo 
from a quasi-feudal administration, and Aurangzib niay 
have felt himself compoUod sometimes to shut his 
eyes lest worse things should happen. The i)lain in- 
terpretation, however, of the remission of taxes as an 
act of bounty, dictated by tho Koranio injunction of 
benevolence to ' the needy and the son of the road,' 
is simpler and more consistent with all we know 
of tho Emperor's disposition. He was not tho man 

1 XhAfi KhAo, {. «., Tol. Tii, pp. 046-8. 
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to connive at illegal extortion or the oppression 
of the poor ; and his native Indian talents for craft 
and dissimulation, which aided him in his intrigues 
for the throne, and form a tradition in all Indian 
native government, were probably discounted by his 
fellow countrymen. Europeans are always apt to 
exaggerate the success of oriental guile, which may 
indeed deceive the plain man -of the west, but is 
comparatively innocuous among brothers of the craft, 
ladeed, Aurangzib's habit of mind did not lend 
itself to trusting his officials and ministers overmuch, 
whether they were efficient or corrupt. As has been 
seen, he was no believer in delegated authority; and 
the lessons in treachery which the history of his 
dynasty afforded, and in which he had himself borne a 
part during the war of succession, sank deep into a mind 
naturally prone to suspicion. His father, Sh^h-Jah&n, 
said of him that, able as he was in war and in counsel, 
in action and administration, Aurangzib * was too full 
of subtle suspicion, and never likely to find anyone 
whom he could trust.' The prophecy came only too 
true. Aurangzib never trusted a souL That he lived 
in dread of poison>is only what many Mughal princes 
endured : he had of course a taster — some say his 
daughter-^to test the wholesomeness of his food, and 
if he took medicine his physician had to * lead the 
way, take pill for piU, dose for dose,' that he might 
see their operation upon the body of the doctor before 
he ventured upon it himself ^ His father had done 

^ Qyington, p. 909. 

F a 
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tho liko before him. Aurangzlb wan •orvod by a 
largo staff of official roportori^ oallod WdM! navh, 
Huch as hit forefathori — and for that matter tho 
KhalifM of Baghd&d, to quote high precedent— ha<l 
also employed. Those men, who were locally too 
well known to merit the opprobrious title of spies, 
sent regular letters from all tho chief places in tho 
provinces to keep tho Great Mogul informed of all 
that went on in the most distant as well as tho 
nearest districts. Their news-letters often brought 
information of the most important nature to tho 
court ; but they also communicated the most trifling 
events and conversations that came under the writers' 
notice. These correspondents were of course liable to 
be bribed by dishonest governors, and doubtless often 
supproHsed wliat they should have reported ; but tliey 
acted as a salutary check upon the local officials. 
Thoy wore, in fact, Crown inspectors, and were held 
in some dread by corrupt administratoi*s and land- 
owners. By their aid Aurangzlb was able to exer- 
cise his passion for business, to examine the minute 
details of administration, and to exercise his pa- 
tronage down to tho appointment of tho merest 
clerk. 

Tliere was nothing new in this system of precau- 
tion : it was tlie usual oriental metliod. But ho 
carried his check upon * delegated authority ' furtlier 
than his predecessors. Ho adopted much the samo 
plan as that which prevails in our own police system: 
he kept moving his oilicials about, and placed them 
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as far as possible from their estates. In the words of 
Dr. Fryer, Aurangzib 

' governs by this maxim : To create as many Omrahs or nobles 
out of the Maghals or Persian followers as may be fairly 
entrusted, but always with this policy — To remove them to 
remote charges firom that where their jdgir or annuity arises ; 
as not thinking it fit to trust them with forces or money in 
their allotted principalities, lest they should be tempted to 
unyoke themselves, and slip their neck from the servitude 
imposed upon them ; for which purpose their wives and 
children are left as pledges at Court, while they follow the 
wars or are administering in cities and provinces; from 
whence, when they return, they have nothing they can call 
their own, only what they have cheated by false musters and 
a hard hand over both soldiers and people ; which many times 
too, when manifest, they are forced to refund to the king, 
though not restore to the oppressed ; for all money, as well 
as goods and lands, are properly his, if he call for them ^.' 

This is a wider generalisation than is justified by 
the &ct8, and it appears from his letters that Aurangzib 
repudiated the established Mughal custom of confis- 
cating to the Crown the estates of deceased owners to 
the detriment of their natural heirs. But that he 
took every precaution that bis ever aleij) suspicion could 
devise to paralyze the possible turbulence of his chief 
ofiicers is true, and the growing family prestige of 
some of the great houses rendered it necessary. He 
carried bis distrust to the point of nervous apprehen- 
sion. He treated his sons as he treated his nobles, 
imprisoned bis eldest for life, and kept his second 

^ l>x. John Fryer's Nwo Atxiwmt qf India (Lond. 1698), p. 195. 
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Mon in captivity for 0ix yoarM upon a moro suftpioion 
of disloyalty. It i» truo ho had .good reaiion to 
know tiio dangor of a »on'» rol)ollion. lliM fourth »on, 
Prinoo Akbar, joined tho in»urgont ll^putM against 
hiM fathor; and another, Prinoo A';sam, wan always 
intriguing against tho heir apparent, in a way that 
must liave reminded Aurangzfb of his own treat- 
ment of MurAd-Bakhsh. But, however well-founded 
in some oases, this general habit of distrust was fatal 
to the Emperor's popularity. Good Muslims of his 
own and later days have sung his praises and ex- 
tolled his virtues ; but the mass of his courtiers and 
ofHcers lived in dread of arousing his suspicion, and, 
while they feared, resented his distrustful scrutiny. 
Aurang7i(b was universally respected, but he was 
never loved. ITis father, BliAh-JahAn, in his graceful, 
indolent, selflsh old age, even more than in his 
vigorous prime, was paUr patriaet adored of liis sub- 
jects. Aurangxfb was incomparably his father's 
superior — a wiser man, a juster king, a more clement 
and benevolent ruler; his greatest calumniator, 
Manlicci, admits that his heart was really kind ; yet 
all his self-restraint, his sense of duty, his equity, and 
laborious care of his people, counte<l for nothing in 
their hearts against his cold reserve and distrust. 
His very asceticism and economy and simplicity of 
life were repugnant to a nation accustomed to the 
splendour of Shih-Jah&n's magnificent court. Tho 
mass of his subjects felt that if they must have an 
alien in race and religion for their kingi at least let 
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him show himself a king right royally, and shed his 
sovereign radiance on his subjects, even while he 
emptied their purses upon his stately pleasures. This 
was just what Aurangzib could not do. The very 
loftiness of his nature kept his people at a distance^ 
while his inflexible uprightness and frigid virtue 
chilled their hearts. 

This cold austerity of Aurangzib destroyed his 
influence. Few kings have had better intentions, but 
the best will in the world will not l»ing popularity, 
or make men do what you think right merely 
because they know you think it so. The people saw 
through the suave manner and placid amiability 
of the judge who listened so indulgently to their 
petitions, and perceived a bigot's atrophied heart 
behind the gracious smile. It has been usual to call 
the character of Aurangzib a puzzling compound of 
contradictions. Tet there is no inconsistency in his 
acts or words. His character is that of the Puritan, 
with all its fiery zeal, its ascetic restraint, its self-r 
denial, its uncompromising tenacity of righteous pur- 
pose, its high ideals of conduct and of duty ; and also 
with its cold severity, its curbed impulses, its fana- 
ticism, its morbid distrust of *poor human nature,' 
its essential unlovableness. Aurangzib possessed 
many great qualities, he practised all the virtues ; but 
he was lacking in the one thing needful in a leader 
of men : he could not win love. Such a one may 
administer an empire, but he cannot rule the hearts 
of men. 



CHAPTER V 

The CouttjT* 

SrHPLS of life and asootio oh ho wan by dinpoiiition, 
Aurangzib oould not altogoihor do away with tho 
pomp and ceremony of a Court which had attained 
tho pinnacle of splendour under his magnificent father. 
In private lifo it was poHBil)]o to olmerve tho rigid 
ruIoR, and practise the privations of a saint ; but in 
public the Emperor must conform to the prooedents 
set by his royal ancestors fVom the days of Akbar, 
and hold Ids state with all the imposing majesty 
which had been so dear to Sh&h-Jahiu. Little as he 
was himself disposed to cultivate Hhe pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world/ ho was perfectly aware 
of their importance in the eyes of his subjects. 
A Great Mogul, without gorgeous darb&rs, dasszling 
jewols, a glittering assemblage of armed and richly 
habited courtiers, and all the pageantry of royal 
state, would have been inconceivable, or contemptible, 

' Tlid prime Authorltj on AurAnsxIb*ii Court At Dolhl In nornlor'n 
TravtiH, II In Admlrablo doHoriptlon, full of tho grAplilo powor of 
nn obMorvAiit oytt'WltnouM, hAN boon oxeoUontly roiiciorod by Mr. 
ArchlbAld OoimtAblo in IUm trnnnlAiion ( 6'otM<a6/«'« OrUnUA Mi§o$llanyt 
vol, i, 1891), YfhU'U I liAVO boon pormittod to quoio. 
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to a people who had been accustomed for centuries 
to worship and delight in the glorious spectacle of 
august monarchs enthroned amid a blaze of splendour. 
With Orientals, more even than with Europeans, the 
clothes make the king; and not his own subjects 
only, but the ambassadors of foreign Powers would 
have thought meanly of the Emperor if he had 
wholly cast off the purple and fine linen of his rank 
and neglected to receive them sumptuously, as became 
a grarid w/marque. Accordingly Aurangzib followed, 
at least in his earlier years and in the more essential 
ceremonial details, the Court custom which had been 
handed down unchanged from the first organizer of 
the Empire, his great-grandfather Akbar. 

The Emperor divided his residence between Delhi 
and Agra, but Delhi was the chief capital, where 
most of the state ceremonies took place. Delhi 
was the creation of the Mughals, for the old city of 
former kings had been dismantled and neglected to 
form the new capital of Shih-Jahfin-ibid, * The City 
of Shfih-Jah&n,' which that Emperor built in 1638-48, 
and, w/yre Morigolico, named after himself. Agra had 
been the metropolis of Akbar, and usually of Jahdngir; 
but its sultry climate interfered with the enjoyment of 
their luxurious successor, and the Court was accord- 
ingly removed, at least for a large part of the year, 
to New Delhi, the * City of Sh^- Jahdn.' The ruins of 
this splendid capital, its mosques, and the noble 
remains of its superb palace are familiar to every 
reader. To see it as it was in its glory, however, we 
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must look through tho eyes of Bornlor, who law it 
whon only olovon yoam bod paniiod sinoo itfl ootnplo- 
tion. in« (loHoriptlon wan writton at tho capital it»olf, 
in \6fi'S^ aftor ho had Hpont four yearn of continuous 
rosidonoo thorc ; to it may bo aNMumod that ho know 
hiM Delhi thoroughly. Tho city, ho toUi ui, wan 
built in tho fonn of a croncout on tho right bank of 
tho Jamna, which formed it« north-oadtom boundary, 
and waH croNMod by a Hinglo bridge of Iwats. The ilat 
Hurrounding country wan then, an now, richly wooded 
and cultivated, and tho city was fftmoun for its 
luxuriant gardonii. ttn circuit, nave on tho river Hide, 
wan bounded by brick walk, without moat KUt fosNO, 
and of little value for tho purpose of defence, sinco 
they were icaroely fortifled, save by sotne ' flanking 
towers of antique shape at intervals of about one 
hundred paoes, and a bank of earth forming a plat- 
form behind the walls, four or five feet in thickmms.' 
The circuit of tlio walls was six or seven miles ; but 
outside tho gates wore extensive suburlm, whero tho 
chief nobles and wealthy merchants had their luxurious 
houses ; and there also were tho decayed and straggling 
remains of the older city Just without the walls of its 
Hupplantor. Numberless narrow streets ifiterseoted 
this wide area, and displayed every variety of build- 
ing, from tho thatched mud and bamboo huts of tho 
troopers and oamp-foUowers, and tho clay or brick 
houses of the smaller ofllcials and merchants, to tlio 
spacious mansions of tho chief nobles, with their 
courtyards and gardens, fountains and cool matted 
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chambers, open to the four winds, where the afternoon 
siesta might be enjoyed during the heats. 

Two main streets, perhaps thirty paces wide, and 
very long and straight, lined with covered arcades of 
shops, led into the * great royal square ' which fronted 
the fortress or palace of the Emperor. This square 
was the meeting-place of the citizens and the army, 
and the scene of varied spectacles. Here the R&jput 
Sdjas pitched their tents when it was their duty to 
mount guard; for K&jputs never consented to be 
cooped up within Mughal walls. Here might be seen 
the cavalcade of the great nobles when their turn to 
watch arrived. 

' Nothing can be conceived much more brilliant than the 
great square in front of the fortress at the hours when the 
Omrahs, Bdjas, and Mansabddrs repair to the citadel to 
mount guard or attend the assembly of the Am-Khas [or Hall 
of Audience]. The Mansabdirs flock thither from all parts, 
well mounted and equipped, and splendidly accompanied by 
four servants, two behind and two before, to clear the street 
for their masters. Omrahs and Bdjas ride thither, some on 
horseback, some on majestic elephants ; but the greater part 
are conveyed on the shoulders of six men, in rich palaukins, 
leaning against a thick cushion of brocade, and chewing their 
betel, for the double purpose of sweetening their breath and 
reddening their lips. On the one side of every palankin is 
seen a servant bearing the pikdan, or spittoon of porcelain or 
silver; on the other side two more servants fetn the luxurious 
lord, and flap away the flies, or brush off the dust with a 
peacock's-tail fieui ; three or four footmen march in front to 
clear the way, and a chosen number of the best formed and 
best mounted horsemen follow in the rear. 
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MTitre too is hold a Imxar or market for an onr11o«f 
varioty of thin^n ; w)iich, like the Pont Nouf at Parint is the 
rondessvouf for all sorts of mountolmnks and Ju^ghirs. Hither 
likewiNo the astrologers rosort, Ix^th Muhatnmadan and 
Getiiile [Usndd]. These wise doctors remain seate<l in the 
snn, on a dusty piooe of carpet, handling some old maiho- 
matlcal instruments, and having open before them a large 
book which represents the signs of the xmliac. . . . They tell 
a poor person his fortune for a jklUa (which is W(^th alnrnt 
ono »6f) ; and after examining the hand and face of the 
applicant, turning over the leaves of the largo b(K)k, and 
pretending to make certain calculations, these im))OStors 
docide upon the td'at or propitious moment of commencing 
the business he may have in hand/ 

Among tho ro«t a half-oaato Portuguese from Qoa 
Mat gravely on \\\n carpet, with an old mariner's com- 
paHM and a couple of breviarioH for stock in trade : ho 
could not read them, it Ih tnie, but the plcturea in 
th<»m anHwered the turn, an<l he told fortunes aa well 
aM tho boMt. A tai ISeMuMt tal AArologv/O^ he un- 
bluHhingly observed to tho Jesuit Father Duzde, who 
Maw him at hia work. Nothing was done in India in 
thoMo dayM without conaulting aiitrologerM, of whom 
thoMO bazar humbugM were the loweat rank. Kings 
and nobloM granted large aalarioM to these crafty 
divinerM, and never undertook the MmalloMt affair 
without taking their advice. 'They read whatever 
iM written in heaven ; fix upon the ad 'at, and solve 
any doubt by opening the Korin/ 

]5eyond the ' great royal M<|uare ' waM the fortress, 
which contained the Emperor'a palace and rmhaU or 
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seraglio, and commanded a view of the river across 
the sandy tract where the elephant fights took place 
and the K&ja's troops paraded. The lofty walls were 
slightly fortified with battlements and towers and sur- 
rounded by a moat, and small field pieces were pointed 
upon the town from the embrasures. The palace 
within was the most magnificent building of its kind 
in the East, and the private rooms or 'niaJiaU alone 
covered more than twice the space of the Escurial 
or of any European palace. One entered the fort 
between two gigantic stone elephants carrying the 
statues of Sdjas Jai Mai and Patt& of Chit<5r, who 
offered a determined resistance to Akbar, and, sooner 
than submit, died in a last desperate sally ; so that 
their memory was cherished even by their enemies. 
Passing between these stone heroes * withindiscribable 
awe and respect/ and crossing the courtyard within, 
the long and spacious Silver Street stretched before one, 
with its canal running down the middle, and its raised 
pavements and arcades on either side. Other streets 
opened in every direction, and here and there were seen 
the merchants* caittvanserais and the great workshops 
where the artisans employed by the Emperor and the 
nobles plied their hereditary crafts of embroidery, 
silver and gold smithery, gun-making, lacquer- work, 
muslin, painting, turning, and so forth. 

Delhi was famous for its skill in the arts and crafts. 
It was only under royal or aristocratic patronage that 
the artist flourished ; elsewhere the artisan was at 
the mercy of his temporary employer, who paid him 
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AN ho ohone. The Mughal Kmpororii dl«playad a laurl- 
ab]» approoiation of tho fino artM, which thoy ornployod 
with lavinh handv in Uie decoration of their palaocN. 

* The artN in the Indlew/ Miyi Dernier, ' wouhl long ago 
hiive loNt thair l)eAuty and delioaoy, if the Monarch and 
prlnolpnl Oinrahi did not keep in their pay a nuinher of 
artiNU who work in tlielr houiiei/ Yot there * are ingeniouN 
\\i^\\ in every part of the Indloi, NumerouH are the 
inNtnnoeH of handiome pleoeH of workmanHhlp made l>y 
porHonH deNtitute of toolR, and who can ioaroely \m imid to 
imve raoelved Initruotlon iVom a mafitor. HoinQtimeM thoy 
imitate [ulaN l| no perfectly artioleN of Kuropmn nianufAoture, 
timt th« differenoe hetwoen the original and the copy oould 
Imrdly ho dlNoerned. Among other thingH the IndianH make 
Dxcellont muNketi and fowling-pieoea, and Huoh benutiful 
f((ild orrmmtintN tliat it may ho douhted if tlie exquiiite 
workmamihip of thoHe artioleH oan be exoeodod hy any 
Koropnan goldiindth. I have often admired the beauty, 
NoftnoHN, and dolioney of their palntingi and mininturei, and 
wan pArtitiukrly Htruek with the oxplolti of Akbnr, pAlnte<l 
on a ftltield, by a celebrated artist, who in wtid to have boon 
Ncvon yonrN in completing the picture. The Indian pAinteni 
Am chiuily dcflcieut in Juit proportion!, and in the exprcM 
fiion of the face/ 

Tlio orthodox Mubammadan o>)Joction to the ropro- 
Nf^ntation of living UiingA had boon ovorrulod by 
Akbar, wito In rocordod to have oxproHAod hie viowfi 
on painting in tboHO worde :-« 

*Th<ire Are many tlmt hAte painting; but auch men I dU« 
liko. It AppoArH to me aa if a pAlntor hitd quito pcculiAr 
ntf^Anii of rocognlKlng Qod. For a pAinter in Aketchiog Any- 
tiling thAt bAv life, and in devilling it« limbi one after the othc^r, 
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mnst come to feel tliat lie cannot bestow indiyiduality upon 
his work, and is thus forced to think of God, the giver of 
life, and will thus increase in knowledge/ 

A large number of exqaisite miniatares, or paintings 
on paper designed to illustrate manuscripts, or to form 
royal portrait-albums, have come do\ni to us from the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which fully bear 
out Bemier's praise. The technique and detail are 
admirable, and the colouring and lights often astonish- 
ingly skilful. They include portraits of the emperors, 
princes, and chief nobles, which, in spite of Bemier's 
criticism, display unusual power in the delineation 
of individual countenances ; and there are landscapes 
which are happily conceived and brilliantly executed^. 
There is no doubt that the Jesuit missions at Agra 
and other cities of Hindiist&n brought western ideas 
to bear up(m the development of Indian painting. 
Jah&ngfr, who was, by his own account, * very fond 
of pictures and an excellent judge of them,' is re- 
corded to have had a picture of the Madonna behind 

* Mr. Archibald Constable has brought two of these interesting 
relics of a little-known art within the reach of all by reproducing 
them with marked success in his OrisnUA Miscellany^ where the 
frontispiece to Bemier's Tra/fsels is a fine portrait of ShiUi-Jahto, 
and a landscape of Akbar hunting by night illustrates Somervile's 
Chace, appended to Dryden's Aureng-Zebe, Both are after originals 
in Colonel H. B. Hanna's collection. The portrait of Auran^b 
prefixed to this volume is after a drawing by an Indian artist, con- 
tained in an album in the British Museum (Add. i8,8oi, no. 34), 
which bears the seal of Ashraf Khin and the date ▲. h. 107a 
(1661, a). It represents Aurangzib at about the time of his acces- 
sion, or perhaps somewhat earlier, and belongs to the rarest and 
finest class of Indian portraits. 
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% eurtoln, *n4 ibiif pU^ur<9 \^ t^tm^i^ m % eon^ 
tt$mi}(fi%ry immlinn wbbb biM fortumi^ly iman yr^* 
mrviid K TitvemUv mlw on a gato otit«Uli$ A|^ a 
r^^priiM^mtAiiou of Jitlu(ngir^0 tomb ' emrved witb n igrtiBi 
hlnek p/ftU witb wAuy U^eUm of wbito wax, and two 
JiMuit Viitlii^ra At tb<^ <^i4/ And a<J4m tbAt HMh-JulAn 
ulUmad tbb to ri^iii aIu b<M3AUM» 'bin &tlu»r Aful bitnnalf 
lia4 li^Amt from tim JmuitM mm^ prineipb^ of umtlm* 
um>tUm And Astrology ^/ Tbo AugmitiniAn frfAr MAn- 
rUim, wbo iHirno to inn^^tset tlio Ji^nuit miMiionM, in tbo 
Hum of Bhih-JAbArii fouf>d i\m PrinM»«miniMtor AnAf 
Khin, At ImIwv^^ in a paIaoo d<)corAtwl witb ^ietnrtm 
of (vlirl^tlAn AAintA*. In mont MugbAl portrAitft, tlio 
hand of tha Kmpuror in Nurroundtul by An Aurc^olo 
or nimbuA, And luimy oilmr foatufi^ in tba iichooL* 
of pAinting At AgTA And Dolbi rmnind ono of oon- 
U^mporAry ItAlinn Art. Tlio Arti^tfi woro Itald in bi({b 
favour At Court, Afid mAuy of tlioir nAm^M liAvo Ixian 
pruNurvod. Tlmir worku ti^ldad notAbly to tliu duoo- 
rAtion of tlio Npbndid And ubiborAto t^hIiuum wliicli 
Ara AntongMt tbo moMt durAbb momorlAlu of tbo 
Mugbal period, 

LaAvinjy; tbo Arti^tfi' workHliopA, And trAverMing ttid 
guArdV (|UAdrAi4glo, onu roAcbud tito oynoMuru of aU 
courtlurM* oyuN, tbo IIaII of Audiunoo, or Am-KhaM; 
A vANt court, Nurroundod by covorod AroailoM, witb 
A gruAt opun ball or MublimAtod portico, rAbtod Abovu 

* In iUa QiiWwiiUin of (JuIuumI K. 21. ZUuii*. 

• 'J'ra»tti«i vol, J. p. ij». 

' UnnvUimt liimtYurk C»649), p. 974. 
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the ground, on the further side, opposite the great 
gate. The roof of this hall was supported by rows 
of columns, and beautifuUy painted and gilt, and in 
the wall which formed its back was, and still is, the 
famousy^amiM,— the ample open window where the 
Great Mogul daily sat upon his throne to be seen of 
all the people who thronged the spacious court. On 
his right and left stood the Princes of the Blood ; and 
beneath, in the hall itself^ within a silver railing, were 
grouped the four Secretaries of State, and the chief 
nobles and officers of the realm, the K&jas, and the 
many ambassadors who came from foreign States, 
all standing with eyes cast to the ground and hands 
crossed in the customary attitude of respect, while 
the King's musicians discoursed ' sweet and pleasant 
musia' Further off, and lower down, outside the 
sUver rail, the array of Mansabd&rs and lesser nobles 
and officials gleamed with colour and jewels and 
steel, while the rest of the hall and the whole court 
were thronged with every class of the subjects, high 
and low, rich and poor, all of whom had the right to 
see and have audience of the Emperor. Once there, 
however, no one might leave the Presence until the 
levee was over. 

The scene on any State occasion was imposing, and 
almost justified the inscription on the gateway : * If 
there be a Heaven upon earth, it is Here, it is Here.' 
The approach of Aurangzib was heralded by the shrill 
piping of the hautboys and clashing of cymbals from 
the band-gallery over the great gate : — 

G 
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* The King appoArod Mated upon hi« throne at the end of 
the great hall in the moit magnificent attire, TliN vent wmn 
of wliite and delicately flowered eatin, with a Milk and gold 
embroidery of the flneit texture. The turban of gold cloth 
)m\ an aigrette whole boM wa« compoied of diamondi of an 
extraordinary Hiise and valuCi beiiidei an oriental topax which 
may be pronounced unparallelodi exhibiting a luKtre like the 
nun. A necklace of immense poarii MUNpondod from hii neck 
reached to the etomocb. The throne wai Nupporte<l by iix 
maNNy feet, naid to be of solid gold, sprinkled over with 
rubies, imioraldsi and diamonds. It was constructed by Hh4h- 
Jalidn for the purpose of displaying the immense quaniiiy of 
precious stones accumulated successively in the Treasury 
from the sjioils of ancient lli^as an<l TdtAns, and the 
annual presents to the monarch which every Omrah is bound 
io make on certain festivals ^ At the foot of t)ie throne were 
assembled all the Omrahs, in splendid apparel, upon a 
platform surrounded by a silver railing and covered by a 
spacious canopy of brocade with deep fringes of gold. The 
pillars of the hall were hung with broca<1es of a gold ground, 
and flowered satin canopies were raised over the whole ex- 
panse of the extensive apartmenti fastened with red silken 

' Tftvemler (1. s^^-S) bss renerded an elaborate doNorlpiInn of ihe 
fflmouN PoAoook Throne, which roMimblod, liosayN, a bod, iiandlng 
upon four (not ilx) maMNlvo foot, about two foot high, and was 
novdi'od by a oanopy uttpportod tiy twolve oolumuM, beliod with fine 
}K*ni'lM, from whioh hung tho royal Nwr^rd, mAco, ithlold, b(nv and 
arrowH. Tho throno wan plAtod with gold And InlAld wlili dUtnonds, 
ntnomldM, poArlN, And nihl«i. Above tho oAnopy wam a goldon 
IKiAciook wlilt MproAd tAll, oompoNod of Mtpphlros and oilier Mionos. 
On olihor Mido of the poAoook woro bouqiiolM of goldon llowom InUld 
with proolous HionoN ; And In front witro tho pArAw^lN of MiAte, 
ft'ittK(«d with poAi'lN, whhih nono btiiiho Kmporor wah porniliiod to 
UNO. Tho throno Is now proNorvod in tho Hlmh'N pAlAro Ai Tlhrdn, 
And In VAhufd at about £e,doo,ooo. liornlor and Tttvernler prlood it 
rniinh hlghor. 
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cords from which were suspended large tassels of silk and 
gold. The floor was covered entirely with carpets of the 
richest silk, of immense length and breadth. A tent, called 
the as:gtk^ was pitched ontside [in the court], larger than 
the hall, to which it joined by the top. It spread over half 
the court, and was completely enclosed by a great balustrade, 
covered with plates of silver. Its supporters were pillars over- 
laid with silver, three of which were as thick and as high as 
the mast of a barque, the others smaller. The outside of this 
magnificent tent was red, and the inside lined with elegant 
Masulipatan chintzes, figured expressly for that very purpose 
with flowers so natural and colours so vivid that the tent 
seemed to be encompassed with real parterres^ 

* As to the arcade galleries round the court, every Omrah 
had received orders to decorate one of them at his own 
expense, and there appeared a spirit of emulation who 
should best acquit himself to the Monarch's satisfaction. 
Consequently all the arcades and galleries were covered 
from top to bottom with brocade, and the pavement with 
rich carpets.' 

The scene described so minutely by Bemier was 
exceptionally brilliant, and the reason assigned for 
the unusual splendour and extravagance of the decora- 
tions was Aurangzib's benevolent desire to afford the 
merchants an opportunity for disposing of the large 
stock of brocades and satins which had been ac- 
cumulating in their warehouses during the unprofit- 
able years of the war of succession. But festivals 
of similar tiiough less magnificence were held every 
year, on certain anniversaries, of which the chief was 
the Emperor's birthday^ when, in accordance with 
time-honoured precedent, he was solemnly weighed 
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in a pair of gold soaloM agaitMt prooious niotalM nnd 
HtonoM and food, all which wan oHtonrtibly to ))0 (Hh- 
tribtitod to the poor on tho following day ; and whon 
the noblcM ono and all oamo forward with handHomo 
birthday proMonts of Jowols and golden vohncIm and 
ooinMi Bonietiirios amounting altogethor to tho valuo 
of ^'2,000,000. On thene ocoasions the fairont ladios 
of tho ohiof nobloM somotimeH hold a sort of fancy 
bazar in tho imperial soraglio, where they sold 
tur))anH worked on cloth of gold^ brocades, and 
embroideries to the Kmpcror and his wives and 
princesses at oxor))itant prices, govenied chiefly ))y 
the wit and beauty of tho seller. A vast deal of 
good-humoured banter and haggling wont on over 
these bargainings, and many a young lady made a 
reputation which served her in good stead when it 
came to the question of marrying her to a Court 
favourite. Of course no man l)ut the Ktnperor was 
allowed to see those nnveihul beauties, but the Mughal 
and his Begams were excellent match-makers, and 
could bo trusted to do tho best for tho d<^butantes. 
The festivals generally ended with an elephant-ilght, 
which was as popular in India as a bull-fight in Hpain. 
Two elephants charged each other over an earth wall, 
which they soon demolished; their skulls met with 
a tremendous shock, and tusks and trunks were 
vigorously plied, till at length ono was overcome 
by tho other, when tho victor was separated from his 
prostrato adversary by an ozplosion of fireworks 
between them. The chief sufferers wore tho mahouts 
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or riders, who were frequently trodden under foot and 
killed on the spot ; insomuch that they always took 
formal leave of their families before mounting for the 
hazardous encounter. In spite of their growing 
effeminacy, there was enough of the old savage 
Mughal blood in Aurangzfb's courtiers to make them 
delight in these dangerous and cruel exhibitions. 
Indeed, most of the spectacles that enlivened the 
Court were of a warlike character ; and luxurious as 
were their habits^ the petticoated Mughals could still 
be roused to valour, while no nation produced keener 
sportsmen. 

In the jovial days of Jahdngfr and Sh&h-Jah&n, the 
blooming Kenchens or Nautch girls used to play a 
prominent part in the Court festivities, and would 
keep the jolly emperors awake half the night with 
their voluptuous dances and agile antics. But 
Aurangzib was 'unco gude' and would as soon 
tolerate idolatry as a Nautch. He did his best to 
suppress music and dancing altogether, in accordance 
with the example of the Blessed Prophet, who was 
bom without an ear for music and therefore hastily 
ascribed the invention of harmony to the Devil. 
The musicians of India were certainly noted for a 
manner of life which ill accorded with Aurangzib's 
strict ideas, and their concerts were not celebrated 
for sobriety. The Emperor determined to destroy 
them, and a severe edict was issued. Balds of the 
police dissipated their harmonious meetings, and 
their instruments were burnt. One Friday, as 
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Aurangzfb was going to tho mosquo, ho saw an 
iinmen»e orowd of iiingor« foUowiDg a bior, and 
rending tho air with their crioM and lamontations. 
Thoy Moemod to bo burying somo groat princo. Tho 
Ernporor nont to inquiro the cause of tho demonstra- 
tion, and was told it was the funeral of Musio, slain 
by his orders, and wept by her children. ' I approve 
thoir piety/ said Aurangzfb gravely: Mot her be 
))uriod deep, and never be heard again ^/ Of course 
the concerts wont on in tho palaces of the nobloH, but 
thoy wore never heard at Court. The Emperor 
Horiously endeavoured to convince the musicians of 
tho error of their ways, and those who reformed were 
honoured with pensions. 

Even on every day occasions^ when there were no 
festivals in progress, tho Hall of Audience presented 
an animated appearance. Not a day pasHod, but tho 
Emperor held his levee from the jharukhd window, 
whilst tho bevy of nobles stood benoath, and tho 
common crowd surged in the court to lay thoir 
grievances and suits before tho imperial judge. Tho 
ordinary levee lasted a couple of hours, and during 
this time the royal stud was brought from tho stables 
opening out of tho court, and passed in review before 
tho Emperor, so many each day ; and tho household 
elephants, washed and painted black, with two rod 
streaks on thoir foreheads, came in their embroidered 
caparisons and silver chains and bolls, to bo inspected 

< KhAfI Kh4n, In Elliot And Downon, vol. vil. pp. 083-4 \ OAtrou, 
lli%Mf g^iraU (U tEmpW$ du Mog^, TroliUima PArti« (2715), p. 5. 
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by their master, and at the prick and voice of their 
riders saluted the Emperor with their trunks and 
trumpeted their tadiifn, or homage. Hounds and 
hawks^ hunting leopards, rhinoceroses, buffaloes, and 
fighting antelopes were brought forward in their 
turn; swords were tested on dead sheep; and the 
nobles' troops were paraded. 

'But all these things are so many interludes to more 
serious matters. The King not only reviews his cavalry 
with particular attention, but there is not, since the war has 
been ended, a single trooper or other soldier whom he has 
not inspected and made himself personally acquainted with, 
increasing or reducing the pay of some, and dismissing others 
from the service. All the petitions held up in the crowd 
assembled in the Am-Ehds are brought to the King and read 
in his healing ; and the persons concerned being ordered to 
approach are examined by the Monarch himself, who often 
redresses on the spot the wrongs of the aggrieved party. On 
another day of the week he devotes two hours to hear in 
private the petitions of ten persons selected from the lower 
ordersj and presented to the King by a good and rich old 
man. Nor does he fail to attend the justice chamber on 
another day of the week, attended by the two principal 
Kdz(s or chief justices. It is evident, therefore, that 
barbarous as we are apt to consider the sovereigns* of Asia, 
they are not always unmindful of the justice that is due to 
their subjects ^.* 

The levee in the beautiful Audience Hall was not 
the Emperor's only reception in the day. In the 
evening he required the presence of every noble in the 
Ghuzl-Eh&na, a smaller and more private hall behind 

^ Bemier, p. 363. 
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iho Am-Khan, but no losii iHiatitifully docoraiod. IToro 
ho woulrl fslt, surrounded by bin Court, and 'grant 
private audionooM to bin oiHcorN, rocoivo tboir reports, 
nnd deliborato on important inattors of stato/ This 
later reception was almost as ceremonious as tbo 
earlier one, but thcro was no space for reviews of 
cavalry: only the officers who ha<l the honour to 
form the guard paraded before the Kmperor, preceded 
by the insignia of royalty, the silver fish, dragon, lion, 
hands, and scales, emblematic of the various functions 
of sovereignty. 

Close to the Hall of Audience was the imperial 
mosque, with its gilded dome, where Aurang/Jb 
daily conducted the prayers. On Fridays ho went 
in state to the Jdmi' Masjid, the beautiful mosque 
which Bhdh-JahAn completed just ))ofore his de- 
position. It stands on a rocky platfonn in the 
centre of Delhi, in a great square where four 
streets meet. The roads were watered before the 
procession passed^ and soldiers kept the way. An 
a<lvance guard of cavalry announced the a])proach 
of Aurangzib, and presently the Kmperor a))peared, 
riding beneath a canopy on a richly caparisoned 
el(3phant, or seated upon a dazzling throno borne 
))y eight men upon a gorgeous litter, while the 
no))les and officers of the (/Otirt and mace-bearers 
followed on horseback or in palankins. 

*If we take a reviciw/ coiiohidi'S llornior, 'of tlii« motro- 
polis of tho IndioHf mid ebNorve its vant <ix1eiit nnd its 
iiutnborl«f(i tihops ; if wo rcoollcot that, bonidos tho OmridiH, 
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the city never contams less than 35,000 troopers, nearly all of 
whom have wives, children, and a great nnmber of servants, 
who, as well as their masters, reside in separate honses; 
that there is no honse, by whomsoever inhabited, which does 
not swarm with women and children ; that during the hours 
when the abatement of the heat permits the inhabitants to 
walk abroad, the streets are crowded with people, although 
many of those streets are very wide, and, excepting a few 
carts, unencumbered with wheel carriages ; we shall hesitate 
before we give a positive opinion in regard to the comparative 
population of Paris and Delhi ; and I conclude, that if the 
number of souls be not as large in the latter city as in our 
own capital, it cannot be greatly less.' 



CIIAPTEK VI 

ThK (loVKHNMKNT 

No * Turk '—to umo tho term of tho old travoUorH— 
waH ever )>rought into tnoro diflloult and delicate 
relaiionit with 'infldelH and horetioit' than the Great 
Mogul. The Grand Bignior at Conntantinople had 
hiH own troubkm in ihiM Hanio Movonteenth oenttiry 
with his ChriHtian Hu))jectM in Hungary and (Greece, 
liut Aurang/fb had to govern a people of whom at 
leant three-fourthH wore what he tenned infldelH, and 
he htit\ to govern them with the aid of ofllcerH who 
were no better than heretioM to an orthodox Hunnf. 
The vaHt majority of IiIh MubjeotM were Itindilis; the 
boMt of luH fathor^H governorH and genoraU had been 
PerHianM of the Hoet of the 8hl a ; and Aurangzfb, in 
npite of hlM prejudic(m, found he could not do without 
thoMe tried oflleialH, if he waH to make head againHt 
the leaderH of the ilindt'iH. The downtrodden peasan- 
try could never give him MoriouM troubloi indeed ; but 
the llindd (yhiofH, the innumerable Kdjas of the U^- 
])tit ))lood, dwelling in their mountain farttnenMeH about 
tlie Aravalli range and the Great DeHei*t of India, were 
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a perpetual source of danger to the throne. There 
were more than a hundred of these native princes, 
some of whom could bring at least 20,000 horsemen 
into action ; and far &om being the ' mild Hindtis ' of 
the plains, they were bom fighters, the bravest of the 
brave, urged to fury by a keenly sensitive feeling of 
honour and pride of birth, and always ready to con- 
quer or die for their chiefs and their privileges. To 
see the E&jputs rush into battle, maddened with 
hang and stained with orange turmeric, and throw 
themselves recklessly upon the enemy in a forlorn 
hope, was a spectacle never to be forgotten. Had 
their Bdjas combined their forces, it is probable that 
no Mughal army could have long stood against them. 
Happily for the empire they were weakened by in- 
temal jealousies, of which Aurangzib was not slow to 
take advantage. They could be played off, one against 
the other. Moreover, the wise conciliation of Akbar, 
following upon his triumphs in war, had done much 
to win the K&jput leaders over to the side of the 
invaders. There are few more instructive lessons in 
Indian history than the loyal response which the 
Hindti Chiefs made to the conciliating policy of Akbar. 
It was a Hindu, Todar Mai, who reduced Bengal to 
the imperial sceptre, and then organized the financial 
administration of the empire. Hindu generals and 
Br&hman poets led Akbar^s armies^ and governed some 
of his greatest provinces. Hindti clerks formed the chief 
official class in all departments where education was 
essential, and Bfijput dans furnished the thews and 
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HinowH of hJM armies. Every Mughal Emporor, ov<m 
iho orthodox Aurangzlb, had oarriod on Akbar'H policy 
of marrying K/ijput prinooHHOB, and Hooking thorn aw 
^ivoM for hiH HonM. It wait a diNtinot \mH of caNio to 
tho quoonM, and tho JUyput prido kicked Koroly at it; 
))ut there were counter-balancing advantagcN in Hunh 
allianceM, and they undoubtedly tended to bind tho 
Native ChiefH to the Mughal throne. 

Wliat with ll/yputH, r&t&ng, and PerHiann, to nay 
nothing of the particH in tho Decoan, Aurang9sil> had 
a difRcult population to deal with; and Ium first 
o))jcct, in self-defence, was to maintain a Huflloient 
Htanding army to overawe each separate source of 
inHurrection. He could indeed rely upon the friendly 
HAjas to take the field with their gallant followers 
against a Hhrite kingdom in the Deccan, or in 
AfghAnistdn, and oven against their follow llf^puts, 
when the imperial cause happened to coincide with 
their private feuds. He could trust his Persian 
(^nicers in a conflict with PAtdns or Hindtis, though 
never against their BhCite coreligionists in the 
Docean. J'ut he needed a force devotcul to himself 
alone, a body of retainers who looked to him for rank 
and wealth, and even the bare moans of subsistence. 
1'his ho foutid in tho species of feudal system which 
had boon inatjgurate<l by Akbar. Just as the early 
'Abbdsid Khalifs liarl found safety and a sound 
itn])erial organization by solnoting thoir provincial 
govemorsy not from the arrogant chiefs of the Arab 
clans, but from among their own freedmeu, people 
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of no family, who owed everything to their loi*d, 
and were devoted to hia interests: so the Mughal 
Emperors endeavoured to bind to their, personal 
interest a body of adventurers of any sort of origin, 
generally of low descent, perhaps formerly slaves, 
and certainly uneducated^ who derived their power 
and affluence solely from their sovereign, who * raised 
them to dignity or degraded them to obscurity 
according to his own pleasure and caprice.' This 
body was called Manmbddrs, or grant-holders, be- 
cause each member received an income in money or 
land from the emperor. The jdgir or estate of 
the mansabd&r was the Mughal equivalent of the 
timar of the Ottoman timariots, and the feof of the 
Egyptian Mamliik. The value of the Tnansaby or 
grant, whether paid in cash or lands, was carefully 
graduated; so that there were a series of ranks 
among the grantees corresponding to the degrees of 
chin in the Bussian bureaucracy. The ranks were 
distinguished in accordance with the number of 
horse a mansabd&r was supposed to maintain : and 
we read of mansabd&rs of 500, or 1000, or 5000, and 
even 12000 horse. The higher ranks, from 1000 horse 
upwards, received the title of Amir, of which the 
plural is XJmard. The writings of European travellers 
are full of references to these * Omrahs,' or nobles, as 
they call them, — ^though it must not be forgotten that 
the nobility was purely official, and had no necessary 
connexion with birth or hereditary estates. The term 
an 'Amir of 5000,' however, did not imply a following 
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of 5000 horsomon, though ib doubtloBi meant this 
originally. It was merely a title of rank, and the 
number of cavalry that each Amir was bound to 
maintain was regulated by the King himself. An 
Amir of 5000 sometimes was ordered to keep only 
500 horses ; the rest was on paper only. As a matter 
of fact, ho often kept much fewer than ho was paid 
for ; and what with false returns of his efficient force, 
and stopping part of the men's pay, the grantee 
enjoyed a large income. Yet the heavy expenses of 
the Court, the extravagance and enormous establish- ' 
ments of the Amfrs, and the ruinous presents they were 
forced to make to the Emperor at the annual festivalsi 
exhausted their resources, and involved them deeply 
in debt. In Bemier's time tliere were always twenty- 
five or thirty of those higher Amirs at the Court, 
drawing salaiies estimated at the rate of from one to 
twelve thousand horse. The number in the provinces 
is not stated, but must have been very groat, besides 
innumerable mansabdftrs or petty vassals of less than 
a thousand horse ; of whom, besides, there wore ' never 
loss than two or three hundred at Court.' These lower 
officers received f^om z.50 to 700 rupees a month, and 
kept but two to six horses; and beneath thorn in 
rank were the RauginaddrBt who were paid daily, and 
often illlud the posts of clerks and secretaries. The 
fcroopers who formed the following of the Amirs and 
niansabdArs were entitled to the pay of 25 rupees a 
month for each horse, but did not always get it from 
their masters. Two horses to a man formed the usual * 
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allowance, for a one-horse trooper was regarded as 
little better than a one-legged man. 

The possessions and lands of an Amir, as well as 
of the inferior classes of mansabd&rs, were held only 
at the pleasure of the Emperor. When the grantee 
died, his title and all his property passed legally to 
the Crown, and his widows and children had to begin 
life again for themselves. The Emperor, however, 
was generally willing to make some provision for 
them out of the father's savings and extortionate pecu- 
lations, and a mansabddr often managed to secure a 
grant for his sons during his own lifetime. Careful 
Amirs, or their heirs, moreover, were expert in the 
art of concealing their riches, so as to defeat the law 
of imperial inheritance ; and it is a question whether 
Aurangzib did not repudiate in practice, as he cer- 
tainly did in writing, the obnoxious principle that 
the goods of the grantee should lapse to the Emperor 
to the exclusion of his natural heirs. The object, 
however, of keeping the control of the paid army, 
which these mansabdto maintained, in the royal 
hands, was eflfectually secured by the temporary 
character of the rank. 

The cavalry arm supplied by the Amirs and lesser 
mansabddrs and their retainers formed the chief part 
of the Mughal standing army, and, including the 
troops of the B&jput E^jas^ who were also in receipt 
of an imperial subsidy, amounted in effective strength 
to more than aoo,ooo in Bender's time (1659-66), of 
whom perhaps 40,000 were about the Emperor's person. 
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Tho rogular infantry was of Htnall account; the 
luuHlcotoors could only flro decently * when squatting 
on the ground, and rusting their muskets on a kind 
of wooden fork which hangs to them/ and were 
terribly afraid of burning their boards^ or bursting 
thoir guns. There were about 15,000 of this arm 
Hl)out the Oourti besides a larger number in the pro*- 
vinces; but the hordes of camp-followers, sutlom, 
grooms, traders, and servants, who always bung about 
tho army, and were often absurdly reckoned as part 
of its efrective strength, gave the impression of an 
infantry force of two or three hundred thousand men. 
All those people had directly or indirectly to bo paid, 
and considering that there were few soldiers in the 
Mughal army who were not encumbered with wives, 
children, and slaves, it may be imagined that the 
army budget absorbed a very considerable part of the 
imperial revenue. There was also a small artillery 
arm, consisting partly of heavy guns, and partly of 
lighter pieces mounted on camels. 

Wliilst the Kmperor kept tho control of the army 
and nobles in his own hands by this system of 
grants of land or money in return for military 
service, tho civil administration was governed on the 
same principle. Indeed, the civil and military oliar- 
acters were blended in the provincial administration. 
The ma/nsah and jdijir system pervaded the whole 
empire. The governors of provinces were man- 
sabd&rs, and received grants of land in lieu of 
salary for tho maintenance of their state and their 
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troops, and were required to pay about a fifth of 
the revenue to the Emperor^. All the land in the 
realm was thus parcelled out among a number of 
timariots, who were practically absolute in their own 
districts, and extorted the uttermost farthing from 
the wretched peasantry who tilled their lands. The 
only exceptions were the royal demesnes, and these 
were farmed out to contractors who had all the vices 
without the distinctions of the mansabddrs. As it 
was always the policy of the Mughals to frequently 
shift the vassal-lords from one estate to another, in 
order to prevent their acquiring a permanent local 
influence and prestige, the same disastrous results 
ensued as in the precarious appointments of Turkey. 
Each governor or feudatory sought to exact all he 
could possibly get . out of his province or jdgir, in 
order to have capital in hand when he should be 
transplanted or deprived of his estate. Their autho- 
rity in the outlying districts was to all intents and 
purposes supreme, for no appeal from their tyranny 
and oppression existed except to the Emperor him- 
self, and they took good care that their proceedings 
should not be reported at Court. The local kdzis or 
judges were the tools of the governor, and the impe- 
rial inspectors doubtless had their price for silence. 
Near Delhi or Agra or any of the larger towns such 
oppression and corruption could scarcely be concealed, 
and Aurangzib 8 well-known love of justice would 
have instantiy inflicted condign punishment: but in 

^ See below, p. 134. 
H 
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the remoter parfcs of the Empire the cruelty and 
rapacity of the landholders went on almost unchecked. 
The peasantry and working classes, and even the 
butter sort of merchants, used eveiy precaution to hide 
such small prosperity as they might enjoy ; they dressed 
and lived meanly, and suppressed all inclinations to 
raise themselves socially in the scale of civilization. 
Very often they were driven to seek refuge in neigh- 
bouring lands, or took service under a native Hl^a 
who had a little more mercy to people of his own 
faith than could be expected from a Muhammadan 
adventurer. 

Such was the administrative system of the Mughal 
Empire in the time of Aurangzfb. In principle it was 
the same as in the days of Akbar ; the difference lay 
only in the choice of an inferior, ill-educated class of 
Muslim officials, to the general exclusion of the more 
capable Hindis, and in the inadequate measures taken 
for local inspection and supervision. Aurangzib him- 
self strove to be a righteous ruler, but he was either 
afraid of arousing the discontent of bis vassals by 
stringent supervision, or he was unable to secure the 
probity of a faithful body of inspectors. In either 
case the fact remains that while the central government 
was rigidly just and righteous, in the Muhammadan 
acceptation of law, the provincial administration was 
generally venal and oppressive. Whether we look at 
the military or the civil aspect of the system, it is 
clear that the Mughal domination in India was oven 
more in the nature of an army of occupation than the 
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' camp ^ to which the Ottoman Empire has been com- 
pared. As Bemier says, 'The Great Mogul is a 
foreigner in Hindust&n : he finds himself in a hostile 
country, or nearly so ; a country containing hundreds 
of Gentiles to one Mughal, or even to one Muhamma- 
dan.' Hence his large armies ; his network of feudatory 
governors and landholders dependent upon his coun- 
tenance alone for their dignity and support ; hence, 
too, an administrative policy which sacrificed the 
welfare of the people to the supremacy of an armed 
minority. Had the people been other than Hindiis, 
accustomed to oppression, the system would have 
broken down. As it was, it preserved internal peace, 
and secured the authority of the throne during a long 
and ciitical reign. We read of few disturbances or 
insurrections in all these fifty years. Such wars as 
were waged were either campaigns of aggression 
outside the normal limits of the Empire, or were 
deliberately provoked by the Emperor's intolerance. 

The external wars are of HtUe historical significance. 
Mir Jumla's disastrous campaign in Assam was typical 
of many other attempts to subdue the north-east 
frontagers of India. The nuns and the gueriUa tactics 
of the enemy drove the Mughal army to despair, and 
its gallant leader died on his return in the spring of 
1663. 'Tou mourn,' said Aurangzfb to Mir Jumla's 
son, 'you mourn a loving father, and I the most 
powerful and the most dangerous of my friends/ The 
war in Arak&n had more lasting effects. That king- 
dom had long been a standing menace to Bengal, and 

H % 
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a oaufto of loss and dread to the traders at the mouths 
of the Ganges. Every kind of criminal fVom Qoa or 
Ceylon^ Cochin or Malacca, mostly Portuguese or 
half-castes, flocked to Chittagong, where the King of 
Arak&n, delighted to welcome any sort of allies 
against his formidable neighbour the Mughal, per- 
mitted them to settle. They soon developed a busy 
trade in piracy; 'scoured the neighbouring seas in 
light galleys, called galleasses, entered the numerous 
arms and branches of the Ganges, ravaged the islands 
of Lower Bengal, and, often penetrating forty or fifty 
leagues up the country, surprised and carried away 
the entire population of villages. The marauders 
made slaves of their unhappy captives, and burnt 
whatever could not be removed ^' The Portuguese 
settled at the Ui^gU had abetted these rascals by 
purchasing whole cargoes of cheap slaves, and had 
been punished for these and other misdeeds in an 
exemplary manner by Shih-Jahdn, who took their 
town and carried the whole Portuguese population 
captive to Agra (1^30). But though the Portuguese 
power no longer availed them, the pirates went on 
with their rapine, and carried on operations with even 
greater vigour from the island of Handfp, off Chitta- 
gong, where ' the notorious Fra Joan, an Augustinian 
monk, reigned as a petty sovereign during many 
years, having contrived, Qod knows how, to rid him- 
self of the governor of the island.' It was these free- 
booters who had sailed up to Dhakkd, and enabled 

* BomUr, pp. X 74- 180. 
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Prince Shuj&' to escape with them to Arak&n, robbing 
him secretly on the way. 

When Sh&yista Ehd>n came as Governor to Bengal, 
in succession to Mir Jumla, he judged it high time to 
put a stop to these exploits, besides pimishing the King 
of Arak&n for his treachery to Shuj&', who, though a 
rival, was Aurangzib's brother, and as such not to be 
treated with disrespect. Strange to relate, the pirates 
submitted at once to the summons of the Bengal go- 
vernor (1666), backed as it was by the support of the 
Dutch, who were pleased to help in anything that might 
still further diminish the failing power of Portugal. 
The bulk of the freebooters were settled under rigorous 
supervision at a place a few miles below Dha^d., 
hence caUed Firingi-b&z&r, ' the mart of the Franks,' 
where some of their descendants still live. Sh&yista 
then sent an expedition against Arak&n and annexed 
it, changing the name of Chittagong into Isldmdb&d, 
* the city of Isl&m.' He little knew that in suppress- 
ing piracy in the Gulf of Bengal he was materially 
assisting the rise of that future power, whose coming 
triumphs could scarcely have been foretold from the 
humble beginnings of the little factory established by 
the English at the Hiigli in 1640. Just twenty years 
after the suppression of the Portuguese, Job Chamook 
defeated the local forces of the faujd&r, and in 1690 
received from Aurangzib, whose revenue was palpably 
sufTering from the loss of trade and customs in- 
volved in such hostilities, a grant of land at Su- 
t^ati, which he immediately cleared of jungle and 
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fortified. Huoli was Ibe modeit foundation of Cal- 
cutta. Tlio growth of the East India Company's 
power, however, belongs to the period of the decline 
of the Mughal Empire : whilst Aurangzfb lived, the 
disputes with the English traders were insignificant. 



CHAPTER Vn 

The Revenue 

It may well be asked what resources the Emperor 
possessed to defray the cost of his splendid Court, 
to provide the immense sums required for the salaries 
of the nobles and mansabd&rs, and to maintain the 
vast standing army and multitudinous civil staff of 
the Empire. The revenue of the Mughal Emperors 
has recently been the subject of controversy, and I 
may be pardoned if I am therefore obliged to 
enter into somewhat minute detaila A good many 
returns of the actual sums annually paid by each 
province to the imperial exchequer have been pre- 
served, both by Native and European contemporaries, 
and of the consistency and rough accuracy of these 
returns there can be no doubt whatever. The contro- 
versy which has been raised does not impugn their 
credibility, but merely relates to two points: first, 
the conversion of the Indian revenue into English 
money of the time; and secondly^ the question 
whether these returns include the gross revenue 
from all sources, or merely the income from the 
land-tax. 
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The former difficulty i« oaNily dispoinod of. The 
average value of the rupee at the period, covered by 
the returni, from 1594 to 1707 was %b. yL in English 
money of the time. The value of the rupee varied a 
little with the condition of the coin. If much worn it 
fell to perhaps 2ir. ; if quite new and of full weight it 
may have been worth as much as %^. 6d, ; but that 
2M. 3(/. was the ordinary rate of exchange is abundantly 
clear ft'om numerous records ^ Mr. U. 0. Keene, the 
able historian of Hindtist&n, has fallen into the error 
of estimating the rupee as low as ih, ^d.^ from a 
mistaken valuation of the French livre^ which he 
would make equivalent to i od. Apart from the fact 
that we have Bailly's authority for estimating the 
Uvre of the period at xm. td.^ it is inconceivable that 
Knglish travellers should have exchanged their money 
at the rate of 2h. ^d, for the rupee, whilst French 
travellers of the same period should have obtained 
the rupee for ih, $d. We may be perfectly certain 

* Tlio following AW Mom« of ihti ethltif (tNtlmiitoM 1 1615, Hlr ThomitN 
Rod, an, a4. ) T§rry, an. to an, ^t, \ 1638, MittidttlMlo, | ^ ; 1640-67, 
Tiiv«trnl«r, }^ouor 1} Utyrnor^o noln^ wjiloh tho KntflUh iritnMlatiir of 
(684 retidofH by an, 34. ; 1659^66, Jlortilor, 30 mdn \ 1666, Thdvonot, 
30 ndn \ 1673, Fryor, an, ^d. \ 1689, Ovlntfion, an. $fl, ; 1697, Mnnuoelp 
30 noln. TliA dm whm 3 livr$nf mu\ iht* tivrn mminUwd 00 nutn. Tltd tivrn 
ttmrnuin of 1643 6f (1. ti. iht* liwfi of Aooouni mm known to littrnlttr, 
Titvwrnlwr, And Tliovonofc; ww* worth t'^n/rancnf nuA tlmt of 1684- 
1715 (1. «. tlmt of MAnuool) a trifle Iuhh (i'So), A<!oordln» to liAllly'M 
Hint, finanaihii (tola Frtmc«f vol. U. p. C198. Tho livra wan thuN (tquAl 
to About m. 6tt, ThlM AKroitN with Hlr Ikaao Nowt/^t'M OMtlmAt«» of 
iUtidm At 4«. 6(1, In 1717. Hon aImo J, A. JilAn(ih(»i, Nummu MtmuM 
U« Numimnatiqun (1890;, vol. 1. p. 06. Tho rupoo, 0MtlmAt«4fl At ^ 4cu 
or 1 1 Hvrn or 30 noln by MAndiilNlo, TAVornlor, Hornior, Thovttuot^ 
And MAnuool, wan thordforo tiquAl to an, ^. Engllith. 
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that when Dr. Fryer and the Rev. John Ovington 
changed their money in 1673 and 1689, they got 
as good value for it as Bemier in 1666, or Manucci 
in 1697. So great a discrepancy as is involved in 
Mr. Keene's estimate of the French livre is clearly 
inadmissable. 

The fiscal unit of the Native returns is the d&m^ and 
forty ddims went to the rupee : of this there is no dis- 
pute. The European returns are given in rupees, 
which may be taken, as I have said, on the average 
at 2s. 3cJ!., or in livre^ of about the value of is. 6d. 
Seducing d&ms to rupees, and rupees and livre% to 
pounds, in accordance with these values, we obtain 
the following returns of the annual revenue for 
different years ^, expressed in round figures : — 

18,640,000 (Abu-l-Fazl) 

19,630,000 (De Laet) 

19,680,000 (B^dsh^-ndma) 

18,750,000 (Muh. Sharif) 

24,750,000 (B^dshitti-ntoia) 

30,080,000 (Official returns) 

25,410,000 (Bemier) 

26,700,000 (Thevenot) 

1667 circ 30,850,000 (Bakhtilwar) 

40, 100,000 (Official returns) 

1^7 43t550i00o (Manucci) 

1707 33;95o,ooo (Ramusio) 

preceding figures show a reasonable and 
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^ The authorities from which the returns are derived wiU be 
found fully described in the late Mr. Edward Thomas's penetrating 
essay The Bjeoenvt Resources qf the Mughal Empire in India (1871), with 
the exception of those for 1628, and circa 1667, which I have taken 
from the Majdlis as-Saldtin of Muhammad Sharif Hanafl, and from 
Bakht^war Elh^, respectively. 
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6oni(iiitent progros^ in the proiperity of the Empire. 
The ifioreane in 16.55 i^ explained by the addition of 
the tribute ft'om the Deecan kingdomii. Tlie deoreane 
in revenue about 1660 and in 2707 in iiatiMfaetorily 
explained by the civil war and ensuing famine which 
accompanied Aurangzfb'i acceinion in 1658, and the 
protracted campaigns and losses in the Deecan which 
preceded his death in 1 707. The figures here (ipiven ' 
are in excess of those stated by the late distinguished 
numismatist, Mr, Edward Thomas, in proportion as 
the rupee is here valued at a«. 3d!., instead of at his 
admittedly conventional estimate of %n* 

We may take it, therefore, that the revenue returns 
of the Mughal Kmperors show a steady increase fi*om 
about £19,000,000 towards the end of Akbar's reign, 
to ovor £40,000,000 when Aurangzib was at the height 
of his power. The $000 nd disputed question iiere 
arises : Do these returns include every regular source 
of income, or do they merely relate to the revenue 
from land? The answer must be unhesitating: they 
represent only the land revenue, including, how- 
ever, the tribute which took the place of the land- 
tax in those half-subdued Htates where the imperial 
collector did not penetrate. Dernier and Manucci 
distinctly state that the returns they (|Uote relate 
only to the revenue fVom land, and, though the Native 
historians do not qualify their returns by any such 

' 1 Imvo ti(ttfl0(ft<*d (iKriain vnrUiUmn In ihi* r«turnN OAUMtd hy th« 
Hubtriiotion of iht* titx-sttUiorar'N {MtrtHiniiitfA, whioh nmrmnUtd to 
4 p4»r wni. ill Auriingxib'i iimo, but wm highsr undor Akbiir. 
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statement, it is obvious that, writing for Natives only, 
they would pre-suppose that the system of the 
imperial accounts was familiar to their readers. It is 
evident that, since Bemier's £25,4io,cx)0 about 1660 
refers only to the land-revenue, the £a4,75o,ocx> 
mentioned in the Bddsh&h-ndma of 'Abd-al-Hamfd 
L&horf in 1648 must be limited to the same class of 
revenue ; and by the same reasoning the £40,000,000 
of the official records (dastur-i-'aTnal) of about the 
middle of Aurangzib's reign cannot include a wider 
basis of revenue than Manucci's £43,550,000 of 1697. 
The whole series of returns is consistent, and the 
fact that two of them are distinctly restricted to the 
land-tax limits the whole series to the same source of 
revenue. 

The Mughal Emperors, therefore, drew from land 
alone a revenue rising from about 19 millions in 1600 
to 43 millions in 1 700. The Emperor was titular lord of 
the soil, but in practice he restricted his interest to levy- 
ing a tax of about one-third the gross produce. Akbar 
established an admirable agricultural department, and 
laid down rules for periodical valuations of the land, 
and for the allowance to be made for impoverishment, 
bad seasons, and the like. These rules prevailed in 
the reign of Aurangzib, and though they may have 
been largely evaded by corrupt officials in remote 
districts, there is no doubt that the system was 
equitable in theory, and was strictly enforced wherever 
the Emperor's influence and inspection reached. In 
the present day the revenue from the land is about 
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24 millions ; but tbo BritUh govommont U oontontad 
with leiA than ^^ of the gro«i produoa, instead of 
ifrd. Were the Mughal third exacted, the present 
land tax of British India (which is of course a much 
larger area than Mughal India) would probably 
amount to 80 millions. 

Home idea may be formed of the surplus of the 
land revenue over the expenses of administration, 
ft*om a statement in the MiV'dt'i *A'lam ascribed to 
Bakht&war KhAn or Muhammad BakA. This history 
fixes the revenue at 9,34,17,16,083 dd/niu (about 
£30,850,000), and adds * out of which the KhAlisa, or 
sum paid to the lloyal Treasury, is 1,72,79,81,351 
dd/niH, and the assignments of the jdgirddrH [or 
grantees of the lands], or the balance, is 7i5i i77*34i73Z 
ddum* There is a slight error in the arithmetic, but 
the important deduction may be drawn that, after 
paying the cost of administration, including the high 
salaries of the mansabdirs, to whom the estates were 
assigned as jigirs, about a sixth to a fifth of the total 
land revenue accrued as surplus to the imperial 
exchequer. 

To arrive at any definite estimate of the gronn 
revenue is imposHible, owing to the fluctuating 
character of the taxation apart from the rent 
drawn from land. The Mughal Kmperors were 
constantly remitting taxes, but it is not clear how far 
these remissions were temporary, or whether their 
place was taken by other imposts. A list of thirty- 
eight taxes remitted or reduced by Akbar is given in 
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the Ain-i Akbariy some of which were certainly 
restored or increased by the time of Aurangzib's 
accession. That Emperor himself began his reign by 
remitting nearly eighty taxes, to relieve the poverty 
produced by the civil war and the famine that 
followed it. These taxes are vaguely stated by 
ELh&fi Kh&n to have ' brought in crores of rupees to 
the public treasury ^.' But it is added that the local 
officials paid little heed to the imperial edict of 
remission. Later in the reign, all import duties on 
the goods of Muhammadan traders were abolished; 
but this was modified in so far that the 5 p. c. duty 
on Hindu goods was reduced to 2^ p. c. on those of 
Muhammadans. It is evident that the numerous 
tolls, taxes, and cesses outside the land-tax were 
variable sources of revenue, and no returns of their 
totals seem to have been preserved; Again, one 
would expect a considerable rise in the revenue after 
the re-imposition otihejizya or poll-tax in or about 
1675; for it is recorded that the city of Burh^p6r 
alone paid 26,000 rupees on account of this tax, and 
the total for all Hindiist&n must have been enormous^ 
if the tax was ever strictly enforced, which is doubt- 
ful. Of the sum derived from this and all other taxes, 
except the land-tax, the native historians give no 
definite account. Nor are we able to form any 
estimate of the amount received from the Emperor s 
title to the effects of the mansabdto from confiscations, 
or from that perennial source of wealth, theconstant and 

^ Muntdkhdb'Oi'lubdb, in Elliot and Dowaon, toI. viL p. 347. 
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(mostly pronontM of money and JowciIm which it wan the 
otiKtom of every noble, QStivy ofHoial, ay^vy suitor, and 
every traveller, to offer to the Great Mogul. Tavernier'» 
proMent to Aurangzib on one Hingle oceaHion amounted 
in value to 13,119 Ivirrm^ or over £900, and thin wai 
a trifle compared with the vast sums prenentod by the 
nobles to his Majesty on his birthday and other 
occasions. 

liut if detailed returns of these numerous sources 
of income are wanting, we have three separate state- 
ments by Europeans which may guide us to a rough 
estimate of the gross revenue. Their consistency adds 
to their probability ; but they are only vague guesses 
at the best. The first is the statement by William 
Hawkins, who lived on intimate terms with Jahingfr 
f^om 1609 to ]6tt, that the Kmperor*s revenue was 
flfiy crores of rupees (£56,000,000). It is true he 
damages his evidence by saying that this was the 
Kings 'yearly income of his crown land/ which is 
manifestly absurd in the face of other returns already 
quoted: but if the ,';o,oo,oo,ooo rupees be taken to 
mean the gross revenue from all sources, or more than 
double the revenue iVom land, it is not perhaps much 
exaggerated. The second statement is that of (vatrou 
or his authority Manuoci (the two are unfortun- 
ately inseparable), who, referring to 1697, says that 
the recorded revenue of 43 i millions is derived 
solely from the fruits of the earth, and that the 
'casuer or extraordinary and fluctuating revenue, 
* iyaUt d jpeu i^rh^ on mrpaaM mime les immenses 
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richesses qui I'Empereur per^oit des seuls fonds de 
terre de son Domaine^.' This *oasuel' consisted of 
Wubjizya^ or poll-tax on Hindiis, the transpoi*t customs 
and port dues^ the tax on the ^ blanchissage de cette 
multitude infinie de toiles qu'on travaille aux Indes,' 
the royalty on diamond mines, the royal right of inherit- 
ance of all ofBcial estates, and the tribute of various 
R&jas. Catrou is not able to give details of these 
receipts, save in one instance. He mentions that the 
port dues of Siirat amounted to thirty lacs, and the tax 
on the mint-profits of the same city to eleven lacs of 
rupees. In other words Siirat contributed something 
like half-a-million sterling in addition to the land tax. 
At this rate it is not difficult to believe that the 
'casuel' revenue amounted to as large an income as 
that derived from the land. The third statement is 
that of Dr. Gemelli Careri, who visited Aurangzib in 
the Deccan in 1695, and * was told ' that the Emperor's 
revenue 'from only his hereditary countries' was 
eighty crores of rupees (or ninety millions of pounds). 
Now we have already seen that in 1697 the land 
revenue amoimted to 43 i millions. Careri's estimate 
of the gross revenue is therefore equivalent to rather 
more than double the land tax, which accords very 
accurately with Catrou's statement that the 'casuel' 
was as much as, or more than, the land revenue, and 
with Hawkins' rough record of Jah&ngir's income of 
fifty crores or more than double the land tax of his 

> Catron, Histotre geniraile de V Empire du MogU, (1715% p. 967. 
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time. Carori's qualification that this rovonue of 
eighty croroB was derived only from Aurang/Jb's 
'hereditaiy countrieH* doe» not in any way confuse 
the result, for it is unlikely that he drew much from 
the Deccan during the stormy period of con(]uest and 
devastation, and extremely improbable that he drew 
even as much as the tan croros which formed the tribute 
from Bfj&p6r and Qolkonda in Catrou's total of 43 ^ 
millions of revenue. From the three statements ^ of 
Hawkins, Catrou, and Careri, we may conclude that 
the gross revenue fVom all sources was equal to at 
least double the land revenue of the Great Mogul, 
and to obtain the total income we must double the 
sums given in the returns quoted above. In other 
words the gross revenue of the Mughal Empire may 
be taken at fully £36,000,000 in 15941 and gradually 
rose to £90,000,000 in 1695. 

* I bAve not muutiuniid ThomAN'M ihitory thnt ih« groNM Incornnof 
Akbftr In 1593 wan (At a«. ^d, thtt rujxH)) £36,000,000, btiouumt It in 
bANod on tb» AMNumption tbAt tbo 640,00,00,000 murdUi tankan of 
NlxAm«A(l-<Un AliniAtrN roturn for Umt yoAr (wbiob I bAvo pur* 
poHoly omitted in tbo liMt Kivon Abovo) woro oquivAbtnt to lUiubU 
ddmt. Tbo torniM tldm und Uinha Aro intcirisbAnK^Abbt, am In provod 
by tbo InNoriptlonN on tb« ooinN tbomitolvuM, And t)tougb iht^ro 
woro undoubtitdly doublo dAniN, an woli am doublo tAnkMM, thitro In 
roAlly no vAlid gt'ound for AMMuminK in tbiN Nintfbt InHtanoo a 
difforont fiMOAl unit from tbAt ctniployod in All tlto otbor roturni. 
TboinAN'M doubling of tbu 640 uroroM in X593 Im, nioroovor, rondortid 
Mtill moro improbAblo by tbo fAot tlmt 66a ororoM form tbu totAl 
for 1594— A porfinitly |M)MMiblo inoroAHo. I tboroforo IaUo NI/iim-Ad- 
dln'M roturn to mpruMtmt £ 18,000,00a WbiUt dlMboliovintf in tb<» 
mwrddi tanka tbuory, bowovor, am a ground for tbo bigbor OMtiniAto, 
1 do not doubt tlmt tbo ofumi riiv«nu4i of AkbAr in 1593 umy liAVC 
bMi^ quits tbirty-iiz millionn. 
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' Doubtless/ remarks Catrou, ' such prodigious wealth is 
amazing ; but it must be remembered that all these riches 
only enter the Mughal treasury to go out again, at least in 
part, every year, and flow again over the land. Half the 
empire subsists on the bounty of the Emperor or at least is 
in his keep. Besides the multitude of officers and soldiers 
who live by their pay, all the rural peasantry, who toil only 
for the sovereign, are supported at his cost, and almost all 
the artisans of the towns, who are made to work for the 
Mughal, are paid out of the royal exchequer/ 

When it is remembered that one Mughal Amir, and 
that an honest one, is recorded to have saved * nearly 
5000 crowns a month,' or more than £13,000 a year, 
out of his allowance as * Amir of 5000,' it will be 
readily understood how enormous were the outgoings 
of the treasury for the support of the life-peers alone. 
In spite of his immense revenue, the expenditure of a 
Mughal Emperor was so prodigious that he was able 
to save little. Notwithstanding all his hoardings, and 
his long reign of peace, Shdh-Jahdn * never amassed six 
crores of rupees,' apart from jewels and ornaments, 
whilst Aurangzib left only thirteen lacs, or less than 
£150,000 in the treasury when he died, and was 
frequently hard pressed to find the money for the pay 
of his army. 
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Thk expeditioDi into Ainam and Arakdn did not 
diiiturb tho genmral peace of Hindi^iiMn. A profound 
tranquillity, broken by no robolllon of any political 
importance, reigned throughout northern India for 
the firnt twenty years of Aurangzfb'M rule. The 
Doocan troubles, which will be deiioribod later, awoke 
no oorrenponding excitement in the north. Ho quiet, 
indend, wan the country, no absolute the security of 
the orown^ that Aurang^ib wan able with an eany mind 
to allow himself a rest and change of soene, after 
the dangerous illness which prostrated him in 1664. 
Leaving his father still a captive at Agra, but fearing 
no revolution in his behalf, the Kmperor set out in 
December, 1664, upon the journey to Kashmir, of 
which Bemier has preserved a vivid <liary. Tho 
holiday was to last eighteen months^ at least six of 
which w<^re consumed in conting and going. The 
Mughal travelled in a leisuroly manner, as befitted 
his state, and often stopped for a few <lays' hunting, 
or deviated from the dirn(*,t routo to search for water. 
It would have been impossible to hurry with stich an 
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unwieldy following as always aocompanied ii^ Em- 
peror on his joumeys. His regular body-guard <rf 
35,000 horsemen of course went with him, besides 
over 10,000 infantry, and the heavy and light artillery, 
consisting of 100 or 120 brass pieces, some of which 
were dragged over the rugged places of the road with 
considerable difficulty. A large body of Amirs and 
R&jas and lesser vassals was always in close 
attendance on the royal person, mounted on horse- 
back, to their infinite disgust, instead of their usual 
comfortable palankins. The Emperor himself tra- 
velled either in a throne borne on men's shoulders, or 
mounted 09 his horse or elephant : — 

'Imperial Delhi op'ning wide her Gates, 
Pours out her tibronging Legioiis, bright in Arms, 
And all the Pomp <^ War. Belbre them sound 
Clarions and Trumpets, breathing Martial Airs 
And bold Defiance. High upon his Throne, 
Bofne on the Back of his proud Elephant, 
Sits the great Chief of Tamur's glorious Race : 
Sublime he sits, amid the radiant Blaze 
Of Gems and €k>ld. Omrahs about him crowd, 
And rein th' Arolbian steed, and watch his Nod : 
And potent 22(^^aAs, who themselves preside 
0*er Realms of wide Extent ; but here submiss 
Their Homage pay, alternate Kings and Slaves. 
Next these with prying Eunuchs girt around, 
The fair Sultanas of his Court ; a Troop 
Of chosen Beauties, but with Care concealed 
From each intrusive Eye ; one Look is Death ^.' 

The Seraglio formed a striking feature in the proces- 
sion, with the gilded and silken palankins and 

^ Somervile, Th» Chace, Bk. ii. (' Constable's Oriental Miseellany.' 
vol. iii. p. aoS). 
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travelling oouobon of tho prinoasies, the gorg&ouH 
litters hung between two camels or elopbants, or the 
liigh. howdahs loaded with eight women, and covered 
with rich silks and embroidery. 

'I oannut avoid dwelling on thin pompoufi proceMiun 
a^ thu B^rft^lio/ wrote Berni(T. ' Stretch imagiimtion to 
\i% uimovt limitf), and you can imagine no exhibition moro 
grand and imposing than when IlauHhan-Ar4 Begant^ 
mountt^d on a stupcmdoui Pegu olephanti and seated in a 
vmgMmiblyd/r blading with gold and assure, in followed by Ave 
or six elephants with fn$gMambhdr§ nearly aH renplendeni 
HH her own, and fliled with ladies attached to her houN»- 
hold, [and succeeded by the most diNtinguiHhod ladies of 
the Court] until fifteen or sixteen females of quality 
pans with a grandeur of appearance, equipage and rotinue, 
more or leNS proportionate to their rank, pay, and oftce. There 
\» something very imprsNsive of state and royalty in the march 
of theN<) sixty or more elaphants; in their solemn and m it 
w()re measured steps, in the fiplettdour of the imylidamb/i4r$, 
and the brilliant and innumerable followerN in atten<lance : 
and if I had not regarded this diiiplay of magnificence with a 
itort of philosophical indifference, I should have been apt to be 
carried away by such flights of imagination as innpire most 
of the Indian poets, when they reprenent the elephants as 
conveying so many goddesses concealed from the vulgar 
gasse */ 

Bemier was fortunate in soeing so much of the pro- 
cession, for it was as much as a man's life was worth 
to bo found too near the Beraglio, and once the French 
doctor had to flght his way through the eunuchs, 
sword in hand, to escape a merciless beating. 

* Bornior, pp. 370-3. 
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Besides these important members of his family and 
suite, the Emperor s march was followed by an in- 
numerable multitude of servants and tradespeople. 
Indeed the whole of Delhi turned out to follow its 
customers, since there was no alternative but to join 
the procession of its sole employers or to stay at home 
and starve in a deserted city. The same tradesmen 
who kept shop in town, were obliged to keep shop in 
the field, while 

BeUii mourns 
Her empty and depopulated Streets. 

The total number of persons in the camp was 
estimated at between three and four hundred 
thousand. They had to carry all necessaries with 
them, except forage ; for to pillage the country they 
passed through, would have been to rob the Emperor, 
who was, at least in theory, its sole owner; and 
but for the extreme simplicity of the Indian soldiers' 
diet and their avoidance of animal food, the camp 
must have exhibited a scene of appalling starvation. 
The usual Eastern plan of double camps was observed, 
one to sleep in, the other, called Paish-khdna, to go on 
in front to be pitched ready for the following night. 
In each was pitched a travelling Audience and Presence 
Chamber, where the Emperor held his daily levees 
and councils, under silk and velvet canopies, exactly 
as he did at Delhi or Agi*a. The royal tents were red, 
lined with hand-painted chintz from Masulipatan, 
beautifully embroidered and fringed with gold and 
silver and silk ; and the tent poles were painted and 
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gilt. Hard by tho Bmperor*« were the Begami' tent«. 
The whole wai enoloied in a square fenced in with 
wooden tereens ; and outside the gate were the quarters 
of the guard, the music, and the principal ofHcers of 
state, while the smaller folk ranged their tents at proper 
distances, the entire camp forming a circle of about Ove 
or six miles' circumference. Over all, shone the light of 
the AkAsdiah, or Lamp of Heaven, an imperial beacon, 
consisting of a lantern hanging at the top of a mast 
forty yards high, to guide wanderers to their tents 
by night, while watch-fires blazed round the camp and 
the sentinel paced his silent round. 

On his return from his long repose in Kashmir, 
where he seems to have spent the greater part of 
1665, Aurangzib found his empire as tranquil as he 
had left it, and a source of danger was removed early 
in 1666 by the death of his father ShAh-Jahin in bis 
Hplendid prison at Agra. The news of Bh&yista Kh&n's 
successes in Arak&n reached him in the same year, 
and the most troublesome of his antagonists in the 
Deccan, the Mai&thA Sivajl, made his submission and 
actually ventured to present himself at Court. Soon 
afterwards, in 1668, the greatest of the ftiendly but 
formidable Kiyput Riyas died : Jai Singh, who had been 
a loyal and energetic servant of the Kmperor ever since 
his accession, and bad led many a campaign in the 
Deccan at the head of his valiant tribesmen. The 
other famous R^put general, Jaiwant Singh, was far 
away in his government at Kibul, and was al«o 
approaching his end. At last the Emperor wai free 
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to carry out the repressive policy towards the Hindiis 
which must be the aim of every good Muslim. So 
far there had been no persecution, no religious dis- 
abilities : but there can be no doubt that Aurangzib 
was only nursing his zeal for the Faith, until it should 
be safe to display it against the unbelievers. 

It seems to have been in 1669 that the storm began 
to gather ^. In April of that year Aurangzib was in- 
formed that the Br&hmans of Ben&res and other Hind6 
centres were in the habit of teaching their ' wicked 
sciences,' not only to their own people but to Muslims. 
This was more than the orthodox Emperor could toler- 
ate ; but the severity of his measu^s shows that he 
had been only waiting for a pretext to come down 
like a thunderbolt upon the unfortunate 'heathen.' 
* The Director of the Faith,' we are told, * issued orders 
to all the governors of provinces to destroy with a 
willing hand the schools and temples of the infidels : 
and they were strictly enjoined to put an entire stop 
to the teaching and practising of idolatrous forms of 
worship.' It is not for a moment to be supposed that 
these orders were literally carried out. Even the 
English Government would not dare to risk such an 
experiment in India. All that was done was to make 
a few signal examples, and thus to warn the Brdhmans 
from attempting to make proselytes among the True 

^ The first notice of any religions persecution occurs in the 
UaaxvT'i l^^Jljoimgvri of Musta'idd Khto, under the date 17 Zu-1-ka'da 
1079 (18 April, 1669) ; but the dates become very hazy after Au- 
rangzib's prohibition of offtcial chronicles in the eleventh year of 
his reign. 
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Bolieveri. With this objeot tbo teroplo of Vishnu 
at Ben&re« wan destroyed and a splendid shrine 
at Mathura was razed to the ground, to make room 
for a magnificent mosque. The idols found in the 
temples were brought to Agra and buried under the 
Hteps of the mosque, so that good Muslims might have 
the satisfaction of treading them under foot. 

Three years later the fanaticism of the Hindis found 
vent in an insuiTection of four or five thousand 
devotees, who called themselves Satnimfs, in Mew&t, 
which gave the imperial officers no little trouble to 
subdue. The (juarrel arose from a blow given by one 
of the Government inspectors, but the hostility of the 
sect must have been already at fever-heat to fire up 
at so slight a provocation. The Batn&mis assembled 
in their thousands, wreaked their vengeance on the 
officials, occupied N&rn61, and began to levy the taxes 
and administer the district themselves. The ordi- 
nary provincial forces were repeatedly worsted; even 
several expeditions despatched fVom Delhi only met 
the rioters to be discomfited and put to fti^'ht. * It 
was said that swords, arrows, and musket balls had 
no eff*ect on these men, and that every arrow and ball 
which they discharged brought down two or three 
men. Thus they were credited with magic and witch- 
craft, and were said to have magic wooden horses like 
live ones, on whicli their women rode as an advanced 
guard ^' The neighbouring U^puts and other Hindis 
began to become infected with the spirit of rebellion, 

* KliAfl KbAtt, /. 0. vol. vil. p, ays. 
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and every day saw fresh additions to the strength of 
the rioters. 

Aurangzib saw that his troops were demoralized 
by fear of the enemy's supposed magic, and he resolved 
to counteract witchcraft by holy charms. He wrote 
some pious texts, and had them sewn to his banners. 
To him, the device probably meant no more than 
the expression of his zeal : ' In the name of the Lord 
will I destroy them/ But to his soldiers the blessed 
words from the Eor&n were sure amulets against the 
sorcery of the enemy. Led by Persian nobles, always 
keen to do battle with Hindiis, the imperial troops 
fell upon the badly armed rebels like avenging zealots, 
and soon the conflict became a massacre. The Sat- 
n&mis fought with the courage of despair and the ex- 
altation of martyrs, but the end was not doubtful : 
thousands were slain; and the insurrection was 
suppressed. 

It is very difficult to trace the cause and effect of 
Aurangzib's successive steps in his reactionary policy 
towards the Hindus. In the eleventh year of his 
reign he suddenly put a stop to the system of official 
chronicles, which had been minutely recorded by 
historiographers royal since the time of Akbar. Now, 
it was strictly forbidden to wiite any chronicles at all, 
and those that have come down to us were recorded 
in secret, or merely treasured in the memory, and 
have all the confusion and fragmentary character of 
haphazard reminiscences. There are probably several 
links missing in the chain of events which connected 
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the first detttruotion of Hindii templei in 1669 with 
tbo imposition of tho hated jitya or poll-tax on 
unbelievers, a few yearn later ^ Tho revolt of the 
Satnixnlii is one of the few links that have been pre- 
served by the secret ohroniclers, who were naturally 
disinclined to soil their pens with the doings of 
* unclean infidels/ Another event is the rash' inter- 
ference of the Emperor in the matter of Jaswaut Singh's 
children. 

The death of a powerful Bl^a would naturally 
lead to a f^esh encroachment against the Hindiis, 
and the desire of Aurangzlb to meddle in the family 
affairs of the Biyputs is a sign that he felt him- 
self strong enough to impose a strict Muhammadan 
rule all over India. He was not deterred by the 
hostile demonstrations which the re-imposition of the 
hatod poll-tax aroused at Delhi. In vain the people 
wailed and cursed around the palace. Aurangxfb 
had by this time abandoned the salutary custom of 
appearing at stated hours before his subjects at 
the levee window: the adulation of the multitude 
savoured of idolatry to his puritanical mind. Hut 
seclude himself as he might — and thereby lose the 
sensitive touch of the populace which had been his 
father's strength — he could not shut his eyes to tlie 
uproar which the new enactment excited. When he 

' J)r, Ytyw^ writing \i\ 1675, mmtiionM ih<i mm tax on IJiiMldN, 
whldh, Uonayn, MmoutiUtd to m inmih iih n^old mohur^ or 314. til, 
for A Dnihiniin. Mitnuooi uinUu that thit Ux riiiitfod from 3} ni)>ooM 
lliviod on th« i>oor to 13] qu tti(<rohaiiiNf i.o. from sboui Bi, to 3o«. 4<i. 
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went to the mosque, crowds of expostulating and 
even riotous Hindus blocked his way ; and though his 
elephants forced their way over their bodies,he could not 
subdue their invincible repugnance to the new instru- 
ment of bigotry. His dealings with the Sijput princes 
kindled these sparks of discontent into a flame. He 
endeavoured to get Jaswant Singh's two sons sent to 
Delhi to be educated, and doubtless made Muslims, 
under his own supervision. Of course the B&jputs 
would not hear of this : their loyalty and their pride 
alike forbade such ignominy to their hereditary chiefs. 
And when they learned that the bigoted Emperor had 
revived the ancient law of Muhammad which imposed 
a tax upon every soul who did not conform to Isl&m 
— a tax which Akbar had disdained, and Sh&h-Jah&n 
had not dared to think of — ^their indignation knew no 
bounds. They repudiated the religious tax, and they 
contrived to spirit away the infant princes of M&rwdr 
out of the Emperor's reach. 

It was the first serious rebellion during the reign, 
and its provoker little realized the effects which 
his fjEinatical policy would produce. He marched at 
once upon B&jput&na, where he found two out of the 
three leading States, U daipiir (Mew&r) and Jodhptir 
(M&rw&r) united against him, and only Rija B&m 
Singh of Jaipur (Amber) still loyal to the empire. 
The Rijputs kept 25,000 .horse, mostly Bihtors of 
Jodhpiir, in the field, and although frequently driven 
into their mountains were never really subdued. At 
one time they seemed to be at the point of a decisive 
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victory, and tho Gmporor's oauAu appoarod loi»t. 
Dirocting oporationM fVom AJmfr, ho liad placed hU 
main body under hii fourth Aon Akbar, at the i»ame 
time calling up hii» elder %onn Mu*ass9sam and Mmm 
with their contingentfi ft'om their commands in the 
Doccan and Bengal. The three princen were buMy 
ravaging the ll^put country, and Aurangssfb wai» left 
at Ajmfr with hardly a thouiand men, when tidingH 
came that Prince Akbar had been reduced by the 
diplomacy of the K^put leadorH, had gone over 
with the main army to tho enemy, and proclaimed 
himself Emperor of India; nay, more, he waH now 
marching upon bin father at the head of 70,000 
men. Aurangssib muHt have thought of the fate of 
Hl)&li-Jah&n, and feared tliat it wa^i now his turn to 
make room for an ambitiouN f»on: l>ut bin presence 
of mind did not desert him even at this crisis. 
Hiiirnnoning Prince Mu*az/4im to come to his aid 
with Huch troops as he could gather, the Kmperor 
oHHayed a counter-move in the game of diplo- 
macy. He wrote a letter congratulating the rebel 
Prince upon his success in deceiving the H^puts 
and luring them on to their deHtruction, and con- 
trived that this compromising opistle should be inter- 
(teptnd l)y one of the rebellious H^as'. The effect 
of his plot exceeded all expectations. The Mughal 
dnsorters Hockecl back to the imperial standard, led 

' Khflfi Khdn quttMiionM thw iMimirmiy of thiM niuvy. It Im csUmr, 
howuvitr, thni by Nomn uiimnM Aurnntfxlb ounirivml Ui win bnok ih«^ 
ditMirttirM, mikI tho UiUor in am probiibld it ruMi m ittiy otbor. 
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by their repentant general Tuhawwar Kh&n, who was 
at once decapitated ; the R&jput army melted away ; 
and Prince Akbar, with a following of 500 men, fled 
to the Ueccan (June, 1681), and became the guest of 
the Mar&tha chief at Bdhiri, whence he eventually 
sailed for Persia, and never again set foot in the realm 
of bis fathers. 

The B&jput snake was scotched, but far from 
killed. The insults which had been offered to their 
chiefs and their religion^ the ruthless and unneces- 
sary severity of Aurangzlb*s campaigns in their 
coimtry, left a sore which never healed. A race which 
had been the right arm of the Mughal empire at the 
beginning of the reign was now hopelessly alienated, 
and never again served the throne without distrust. 
The war went on. The Mughals ravaged the rich 
lands of IJ'daipur, and the R&jputs retaliated by 
throwing down mosques and insulting the Muslims. 
The cities were indeed in the hands of Aurangzib, but 
the mountain defiles were thronged with implacable 
foes, who lost no opportunity of dealing a blow at the 
invaders. The Bdua of IJ'daiptir, who was the chief 
sufferer on the R&jput side, succeeded at last in making 
an honourable peace with Aurangzib, who was tired of 
the struggle and anxious to give his whole mind to 
his affairs in the Deccan. The hated jizya was not 
even named in the treaty ; a small cession of territory 
was made by the B>&na as an indemnity for siding 
with Prince Akbar; and Jaswant Singh's son, the 
young R&ja of Jodhpiir, was acknowledged heir to his 
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fathor'd principality. But while the treaty enabled 
Aurangxf b to beat a fairly creditable retreat, it did 
not appeaie the indignant B^jpotfi of the weit; even 
the Rina of ttdaipdr soon rode bii elephants through 
the treaty ; and all E(yputina, save Jaipur and the 
eantc^rn parts, was perpetually in a state of revolt until 
the end of the reign. Tantvm rdliyio potvdt I But 
for his tax upon heresy, and his interference with their 
inborn sense of dignity and honour, Aurangdb might 
have still kept the Kl^puts by his side as priceless 
allieH in the long struggle in which ho was now 
to engage in the Deccan. As it was he alienated them 
for ever. No Kl^put H^a would again marshall his 
willing mountaineers to support a Mughal throne, as 
had been seen in the days of Jai Bingh. Bo long as the 
great Puritan sat on the throne of Akbar, not a 
HAj[)ut would stir a finger to save him. Aurangdb 
had to flght his southern foes with the loss of his right 
ann. 



CHAPTER IX 

The Deooan 

'Delhi is distant/ says an old Deccan proverb, 
and many an Indian king has realized its force, when 
grappling with the inenwiicable contomacy of hia 
southern province. The Deccan (Dakhin, Dak-han, 
Hhe South') was never intended by nature to have 
any connexion with Hindiist&n. The Vindhya and 
Satpiira mountains and the Narbad& river form a 
triple line of natural barricades, which divide the 
high table-land of Central India from the plains of 
the Ganges and its tributaries, and should have 
warned the sovereigns of Delhi that it was wiser to 
keep to their own country. But the Deccan lands 
were fertile ; their wealth in gold and diamonds was 
fabulous; and every great ruler of the northern 
plains has turned his eyes to the mountain barriers and 
longed to enter the land of promise beyond. They 
entered, however, at their peril. To conquer the 
Deccan was another phrase for risking the loss of 
Hindustan ; for he who invaded the southern people 
who dwelt between the Gh&ts was in danger of 
teaching them the road to the north. 
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Tho first Muhammadan Kovoroign who brought 
the whole of the Doccan under tho nway of Delhi 
was Muhammad ibn Taghlak, in the fourteenth 
eentury. His sagacity and eooentrioity were eciually 
displayed in his choice of a new capital and in his 
singular mode of supplying it with a ready-made 
population. He wisely fixed upon Deogfri, on account 
of its central situation — for in those days, at least, 
before railways and telegraphs, he who would rule the 
Deccan must live there; — and he ruthlessly trans- 
ported the whole population of Delhi backwards and 
forwards, between his old and his new capital, hence- 
forth to be known as Daulat&bid, or * Empire- city.* His 
death put an end to the dominion of the north over the 
south, and a great AfghAn dynasty, the Bahmani kings, 
took possession of the Deccan. About the close of 
the fifteenth century their l)road dominions were 
split up into Ave distinct kingdoms, of which the 
most important were those of the Kutb Hlifih dynasty 
at Qolkonda, the Adil HhAhs of BfjAptir (Vijayapura), 
and the Nissdm Bh&hs of Ahmadnagar. Upon those 
rich States the Mughal emperors often cast longing 
eyes; but it was reserved for Aurangzlb to be the 
first to set foot in their prostrate cities. 

Akbar was too wise to meddle seriously in Deccan 
politics. All ho wanted was to secure himself against 
invasion from tho south ; and with this view he 
annexed the rugged borderland of Kh&ndilsh, and 
used its capital, Burh&npiir, with the rocky fastness of 
Asirgarh, as outposts to defend his southern frontier. 
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He also subdued Berfir, and took the fortress of 
Ahmadnagar. So long as his reign lasted, no haxm 
came of this forward policy: the kings of Bij&p6r 
and Golkonda were impressed by his boldness, sent 
embassies to assure him of their admiring goodwill, 
and consented to pay him tribute. It may be doubted, 
however, whether he would not have been wiser to 
draw his scientific frontier at the Narbadi. He set 
an example which led his successors on to further 
aggression, and for more than a century the governor 
of what was known as the 8f&bah of the Deccan, 
which included Burhfinp6r and the country round 
about, was perpetually striving to enlarge his borders 
at the expense of the dominions of the Nizd,m, 'Adil, 
or Kutb Shdh of the period, with the result that 
tranquillity was unknown to the inhabitants of the 
marches. During the reign of Jah&ngir the struggle 
went on without advantage to the Mughals ; Ahmad- 
nagar was lost and regained ; and when Sh&h-Jahan 
ascended the Peacock Throne, the three southern 
dynasties held most of their old territory, whilst 
the Mughal province consisted of little more than 
part of Khdnd^sh and Ber&p with the fort of Ahmad- 
nagar as a lonely outpost. The new Emperor, who 
had shown his prowess as a general in the Deccan 
in his younger days, renewed the contest, extin- 
guished the Niz&m Sh&h's line, and compelled the kings 
of Golkonda and Bijdpiir once more to pay homage in 
the form of a usually unpunctual annual tribute. 
Prince Aurangzib was Viceroy of the Deccan at the 

K 
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time wbon thoao important huoooshos woro oompletod. 
Ah haH boon Hoon, ho waM appointed to tluM, Ium flrHt 
ofHoial poMt, on tho loth of May, ]rt36, wlion in hin 
olghtoonth year. Tho wax* wan practically ovor before 
ho arrived on tho HCohe« and all ho had to do wan to 
receive tlie laHt repreNontatlve of the Niz&m dynaMty, 
and Nond him to join othorN of bin kindred in tho for- 
troMH of Ow&li(5r. The province of the Deccan at thin 
time in described a^ containing sixty-four fortn, fifty- 
three of which were in the hillM, and it wan divided into 
four provincoH : — Daulat&b&d, including Ahmadnagar, 
its old capital ; Telingana ; Kh&ndc^gh ; and Der&r 
(capital, Klichpfir). The revenue of the whole wan 
reckoned at five crores, or more than five and a 
half million pounds. The only addition made during 
Aurangzfb's first government was tho reduction of 
the territory of l^agl&na, between KhAndi^sh and the 
Western (Jh&ts, to tho position of a tributary Btate 
in the winter of 1637-8. In Juno, 1643, tho Viceroy 
adopted tho profession of a &klr, and was deprived of 
his ofHco. 

Twelve years passed before Aurangzlb returned to 
tho Deccan. The campaigns in AfghAnist&n had di- 
verted his energies, and the interval had pasHiul peace- 
fully in tho south. ShAh-Jahdn's officers were busily 
employed in completing the rovcmuo survey of the 
Ueooan provinces, and the kings of DfjApAr and Gol- 
konda were ({uite content to let well alone, so long as 
the Mughals observed the same maxim. They paid 
their tribute, as a rule, and in return only asked to be 
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left in peace. This was just what the new Viceroy was 
least disposed to grant. He had done with his dream 
of a hermit's contemplative life, and his experience of 
war in Afgl^&i^st&n had roused all his inborn passion 
for conquest. The fact that the Deccan kings were of 
the heretical sect of the Shi*a, or followers of ' Ali, gave 
his designs the sacred character of a Jihdd. From this 
time to his dying day he never for a moment lost 
sight of his ambition to recover the empire which had 
once belonged to Muhammad ibn Taghlak. At last his 
ambition led him on and on, till for twenty-six years 
he never set foot in Hindustan, and finally found the 
grave of his hopes, as of his body, in the land which 
even his iron will could not subdue. 

His first decided step ' towards the goal he was 
fated never to reach was an unprovoked attack upon 
'Abdallah^ the King of Golkonda. The pretext was 
an internal dispute with which the Mughals had no 
concern, but it served their purpose. Mir Jumla, the 
vizier of Golkonda, was by birth a Persian, and a 
diamond merchant by traJe, who had risen to his 
high office as much by transcendent ability as by 
fabulous wealth. He was wont to reckon the pro- 
duce of his diamond mines by the sackful, and used 
his riches as a serviceable grease to the wheels of 
success. But he was also a brilliant general, and 
his campaigns in the Camatic had brought him fame 
as well as treasure. In pursuit of both he had shown 
himself a very scourge of idolatry, and plundered 
temples and violated idols throughout the peninsula 

K 2 
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boro witnoiM to his ioonoolastio Koal. With Huoh a 
man AumngKlb had many gi'uundfi of Hympathy ; and 
whan Mfr Jumla fell out with his King, and throw 
himsolf upon tho protootion of tho Mughal, it in not 
MurpriMing that ho wa» woloontad with uffUfiion, and 
aooordod tho rank of a 'Oommandor of 5000/ Having 
Moourod this valuable ally, Aurangzf b warmly enpoused 
his oauso and set about redressing his wrongs. Ue 
sent bis eldest son, that * tender sapling in the garden 
of suocess,' Prinoo Muhammad^ to demand justice for 
Mir Jumla fVom his fonner sovereign (Jan., \^t)^\ and 
took so much pains to disguise his intentions that the 
astonished King had barely time to escape from his 
capital, Bh^nagar, aftei*wards called Haldar&liAd, to 
the neighbouring fortress of Golkonda, before his 
onomios were in the city ^ 

AurangssO) then advanced in person, and laid siege 
tu Golkonda, whore he repulsed the King's first sally 
with a furious charge of the Mughal horse, leading the 
way on his war-elephant. In vain 'Alxlallah sent 
baskets of gems and gorgeously caparisoned chargers 
and elephants to appease the iKmieger: Auratigsslb 
would listen to no terms ; and when the King, as a 
last resource, begged to be allowed to send his mother 
as a mediator, the Prince refiise<l to see her. J)riven to 
bay, tho King fought hard, but the siege was pressed 
harder, and when tih&yista Khto came up at the 

' Ho n«rnbr 1 KhdH Khdn NiiyM noihins of ihiM dmwii ; Oninm ntt 
ih0 oihitr hnnd, mwn^ wm^ dllnioN upon It with hU umm) oiithuNlitNin 
hi doifAoiion. 
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head of the nobles of M&lwa to reinforce the Prince, 
'Abdallah submitted to the humiliating terms of the 
conqueror. He consented to engrave Sh&h-Jah&n's 
name on his coins, in token of vassalage, to give his 
daughter in marriage to Aurangzib*s eldest son, with 
some fortresses to her dowry, and to pay a ci'ore of 
rupees, or more than a million sterling, in annual 
tribute to the Emperor. These terms would never have 
been oflTered had Aurangzib had his own way. But 
Sh^h-Jah&n was growing jealous of his son's success, 
and dreaded the con>sequences of his increased power 
in the distant provinces of the south ; while Ddr&, ever 
envious of his brother s renown, and anxious to curb 
his ambitious spirit, exerted all his great influence over 
his aged father to excite his too-ready suspicions of his 
other sons. Peremptory orders arrived for Aurangzib 
to retire from Golkonda, the motive of which the Prince 
perfectly understood, though he did not feel that the 
moment for resistance had yet come. But for this 
interference, Golkonda would have been incorporated 
in the Mughal Empire in 1656, instead of thirty years 
later, and much subsequent bloodshed and disorder 
would have been avoided. As it was, Aurangzib 
came to terms with the King on the eve of victory, 
and withdrew to Aurang&b&d, which he had made the 
capital of his province, to nurse his grudge against 
D&r&^ and to plot further schemes of conquest with 
Mir Jumla. 

The result of their deliberations was that Mir Jumla, 
who now received the title of Mu'azzam Kh&n, went 
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to Agra, and ploaded tho cause of Docoan aggrandizo- 
mont with Shdh-J&han himself. He told the Great 
Mogul of the wealth and treasures of tho southi de- 
scribed the decrepit kingdoms that invited annihilation, 
and in glowing colours painted the glory that would 
redound to the name of his most religious Majesty 
from the extirpation of the effete colony of Portuguese 
infidels on the Malabar coast. The Mughal, ho said, 
should never rest till his sway was supreme from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin. The crafty Persian did 
not trust to argument alone : he brought the Emperor 
a priceless diamond, from tlie mine of KolKir on the 
Kistna, no less a stone than the famous KoIi'i'^i/iXr or 
'Peak of Light'; which, after adorning tho * Great 
Mogul,' was carried away to Persia by NAdir ShAh, 
brought back to AfgluinistAn by Ahmad DurrAni, and 
eventually came into the possession of llanjft Bingh, 
from whom it was transfeiTed to the regalia of Kngland 
on the annexation of the Punjab in 1 849 ^ Fortified by 
so splendid a gift, Mir Jumla's arguments prevailed, and 
HhAh- JahAn authorized a further reinforcement of the 
army of the Deccan with a view to a spirited foreign 
policy. liAvi fought to the last against this strength- 
ening of his brother's hand, but all he could obtain was 
the stipulation that Mir Jumla, and not Aurangzlb, 
should have the command of the new army of aggres- 
sion, and that the general should leave his family at 

' Tho hiMtory of thiM oolobruiftd dUmond, mid Hm Idontiiy with* 
Mir Jiinila'M glfty Imvo hmm conoluNivoIy irmnid by Dr. Hull, iu lib 
odltiun of Tiiveriiior'N TravilM, vol. ii. App. I. 
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Agra as hostages for his loyalty. The change of com- 
mand made no difference, as it happened ; for Jumla 
at once joined his troops to Aurangzib's, in close 
alliance, and the two proceeded to wrench the castle 
of Bidar from the possession of 'Adil Sh&h of Bij&pur. 
Kali&ni and Eulbarga were then taken, and the con-*' 
quest of Bij&ptir itself seemed imminent, when the 
serious illness of Sh&h-Jah&n summoned Aurangzib 
away to graver matters ^. 

Seven years passed before the troubles in the north, 
the war of succession, and the initial difficulties of 
settling his kingdom, left the new Emperor leisure to 
attend to the affairs of the Ueccan. Meanwhile a new 
power had arisen in the south, a power which sprang 
from such needy and insignificant beginnings that no 
one could have foretold its future malignant domina- 
tion. The Mar&th&s began to make themselves felt. 

This notorious Hindu people inhabited the country 
lying between the Indian Ocean and the river Warda ; 
their northern boundary was the Satptira range, and 
on the we^t coast they extended as far south as Goa. 
Their strength lay in the inaccessible fastnesses of the 
Western Gh&ts, which dimb precipitously to the great 
plateau that stretches right across the Deccan to the 
Bay of BengaL 

'The whole of the Ghdts and neighbouniig mountains 
often terminate towards the top in a wall of smooth rock, 
the highest points of which, as well as detached portions on 

* See above, p. 35. 
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iniulated billi, form natural fortreiiai, where tbe only 
labour required ii to get uccoii to tbe luvel «ii)ace, wbicb 
generally liei on tbe iummit. Varioui princoM at different 
timoM bttve profited by tbeie poiition«. Tbey bave cut 
fljgbtfl of HtepH or winding roadv up tbe rockH, fortified 
tbe entrance witb a •ucoe««ion of gatuwayii, and erected 
toworH to command tbe approacbeii ; and tben studded tbe 
wbulo region about tbe Obdt« atid tboir brancboM witb 
fortH, wbicb, but for frequent experience, would be deeme<l 
impregnable ^» 

Betwoon the Gb&tM and tbo sea lios tho nan'ow 
strip of ruggod country oallod tbo Konkan. Hero 
deep valloya and torrcnt-bedM load from tho rookH 
and forostH of tho mountain ridgo to tho fertile plains 
of tho humid tract noar tho soa, whoro tbo torrents 
morge in sandy crooks among thickets of mangroves. 

' Tbe broken and contorted land, writhing from the rugged 
and indented sea-margin, Mhoots aloft in steep and terrific 
cliffs and craggy summits, whose beauty and nuijeity must b() 
seen to be understood. Magnificent forests clothe tliese 
elevations, and spread far down itito tbe wild country below, 
and extend their mysterious and treacherous shade for many 
a mile along tbe table-land above. Lnptuous torrents leap 
from tbe mountain sides, rive, in their headlong career 
•eo-ward, tbe uneven and craggy surface of tbe coasiland ; 
and tbe hollow wulUn of tbe dry season are, on the aj)- 
proach of rain, transformed in a few hours into deup, 
furious, and impassable cataracts. The thunderstorms of 
these regions are terrific: tbe deluges of rain, violent, 
copious, and frequent, beyond all comparison elsewhere in 
India. Heads throughout tbe greater part of tlie country 

* KlphinMtono, UiitUyry qflnUlUf 5ih od. (1866), p. 615. 
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there are none; the character of the ground and the 
luxuriance of the forest jungles alike preclude them \' 

The Gh&ts and the Konkan were the safe retreats of 
wild beasts and wiry Mar&thds. 

These people had never made any mark in history 
before the reign of Aurangzib. They had been peace- 
ful, frugal husbandmen, like the mass of the lower 
orders of Hindtis, and had given no trouble to their 
rulers. Their chiefs, or viUage headmen, were SAdras, 
of the lowest of the four castes, like their people, 
though they pretended to trace their pedigree to the 
Bdjputs^ and thus connect themselves with the noble 
caste of Kshatriyas. In the silent times of peace, the 
Mar&th&s enjoyed the happiness of the nation that 
has no history. War brought out their dormant 
capacities, and their daggers soon cut their name 
deep in the annals of India. 

'They are small, sturdy men,' says Elphinstone," ' well 
made, though not handsome. They are all active, laborious, 
hardy, and persevering. If they have none of the pride and 
dignity of the lUjputs, they have none of their indolence or 
their want of worldly wisdom. A Rdjput warrior, as long 
as he does not dishonour his race, seems almost indifferent to 
the result of any contest he is engaged in. A Mardthd thinks 
of nothing hvi the result, and cares little for the means, if 
he can attain his object. For this purpose he will strain his 
wits, renounce his pleasures, and hazard his person ; hut he 
has not a conception of sacrificing his life, or even his 

^ Sidney Owen, India (m tfie Eve qfthe British Conquest (1872), p. 2a. 
Dr. Fryer has given a vivid account of his ascent of the Ghlits in his 
New Account of India (1698), Letter III, ch. iv. 
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ititoroMt', for a point of honour. Thin differonco of iidntiment 
offitotM iho outward nppoaranoo of tlie two nntionn : ihitro in 
NoniethinK noblo in iho oarriii|(e oven of an ordinary U^put, 
and nomethinK vulgar in that of iho moMt diMiinguiNbed 
MardihA/ 

The vulgar MarAthA, nuvorthelosH, gavo more trouble 
to the rulers of Hind^HtAn, whether Mughal or Kng- 
lifih, than even the proud dyna^ities of the R^putu. 
Tho King of Bi^Apdr wan responsible for the disas- 
trous poliey of educating this hardy race for their 
career of rapine. They formed a large proportion of 
his subjects, and their language, a peculiar offshoot of 
Sanskrit, became the official script of the revenue 
department of his kingdom. Gradually they came to 
be employed in his anny, first in garrison duty, and 
then in the light cavalry, a branch of service for 
which they displayed extraordinary aptitude. Homo 
of them rose to offices of some importance at Hfjdpilir 
and Golkonda. One of the most distinguished of 
these officers, Bh&l\)l Bhdsla, governor of Poena and 
Bangalore, was the father of Bivoji, the fourtder of 
the MarAth& power. 



CHAPTER X 

SiVAjf THE MaRATHA ^ 

SiYAji was bom in May, 16(27, ^^^ ^^^ ihxjLS eight 
years younger than his great adversary Aurangzib. 
He was brought up at his father's j&gir of Foona, 
where he was noted for his courage and shrewdness, 
while « for craft and trickery he was reckoned a sharp 
son of the Devil, the Father of Fraud.' He mixed 
with the wild highlanders of the neighbouiing Ghdts, 
and listening to their native ballads and tales of 
adventure, soon fell in love with their free and reck- 
less mode of life. If he did not join them in their 
robber raids, at least he hunted ihrough their country, 
and learnt every turn and path of the Gh&ts. He 
found that the hill forts were utterly neglected or 
miserably garrisoned by the Bij&piir government, and 
he resolved upon seizing them, and inaugurating an 
era of brigandage on a heroic scale. He began by 
surprising the fort of T6rna, some twenty miles from 
Foona, and after adding fortress to fortress at the 
expense of the Bfj&pur kingdom, without attracting 
much notice, crowned his iniquity in 1648 by making 
a convoy of royal treasure * bail up,' and by occupying 
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tho whole of tbo northern Konkan. A few yoarg later 
ho oauHod tbo governor of the more southern region 
of the Oh&ts to be aMMaHHinated, annexed the whole 
territory, captured the exiHting fortu, and built new 
strongholds. Like Albuciuen^ue, but with better reason, 
he posed as the protector of the Hindtis against the 
Musalm&ns, whom ho really hated with a righteous 
hatred; and his policy and his superstitious piety 
alike recommended him to the people, and, in spite 
of his heavy blackmail, secured their adhesion. 

Bo far Hivajf had confined his depredations to the 
dominions of the King of ]Mj&p6r. Tho Mughal terri- 
tory had been unifonnly respected, and in 1649 the 
Mar&th& had shown his political sagacity, and prevented 
active retaliation on the part of the 'Adil ShAh, by 
actually oftering his services to BhAh-Jaluin, who had 
been pleased to appoint him to the rank of a ' MuiiHabd&r 
of 5000/ The freebooter fell indeed under the tempta- 
tion set before him by the war between Aurangzib 
and the Deccan Kings in 16^56, and profited by the 
preoccupation of both sides to make a raid upon 
Junfr. iJut Aurang^sib's successes soon convinced 
him that be had ntade a false move, and he hastened 
to otter his apologies, which were accepted. Aurangzib 
was then marching north to secure his crown, and 
could not pause to chastise a ridiculously insigniticant 
marauder. 

During the years of civil war and ensuing reorgani* 
zation in Hindtistdn, Hivajf made the best of his 
opportunities. The young king Sikandar, who had 
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lately succeeded to the throne of Blj&pt!ir, in vadn 
sought to quell the audacious rebel. An expedition 
sent against him about 1658 was doomed to ignomin- 
ious failure, and its commander met a treacherous 
fate. Sivaji knew better than to meet a powerful 
army in the field; he understood the precise point 
where courage must give place to cunning, and in 
dealing with a Muslim foe he had no scruples of 
honour. When Afzal Kh&n advanced to the forts and 
forests of the Qh&ts at the head of a strong force, the 
Mar&thi hastened to humble himself and tender his 
profuse apologies, and the better to show his sub- 
missive spirit he begged for a private audience, man 
to man, with the general. The story is typical of the 
method by which the Mar&th&s acquired their extra- 
ordinary ascendency. Afzal Ehdn, completely de- 
luded by Sivaji's protestations, and mollified by his 
presents, consented to the interview. Sure of his 
enemy's good faith, he went unarmed to the rendezvous 
below the Mar&th& fortress, and leaving his attend- 
ants a long bowshot behind, advanced to meet the 
suppliant. Sivaji was seen descending from the fort, 
alone, cringing and crouching in abject fear. Every 
few steps he paused and quavered forth a trembling 
confession of his offences against the King his lord. 
The frightened creature dared not come near till Afzal 
Eh&n had sent his palankin bearers to a distance, and 
stood quite solitary in the forest clearing. The soldier 
had no fear of the puny quaking figure that came 
weeping to his feet. He raised him up, and was 
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about to embrace bim round the shoulder in the 
friendly oriental way, when he wan suddenly clutched 
with fingers of steel. The MarAth&*s hands were armed 
with * tiger'H clawH ' — steel nails as sharp as razors — 
and his embrace was as deadly as the Bcottish 
* Maiden's/ Afzal died without a groan. Then the 
Mar&th& trumpet sounded the attack^ and from every 
rock and tree armed ruffians fell upon the ByApdris, 
who were awaiting the return of their general in care- 
less security. There was no time to think of fighting, 
it was a case of nwrnm qui pent They found they 
had to deal with a lenient foe, however. Sivaji had 
gained his object, and ho never indulged in useless 
bloodshed. He offered quarter, and gained the sub- 
dued troopers over to his own standard. It was 
enough for him to have secured all the baggage, 
stores, treasure, hordes, and elephants of the enemy, 
without slaking an unprofitable thirst for blood. 

Once more the forces of BijApdr came out to crush 
him, and again they retreated in confusion. After 
this the Deocan sovereign left him unmolested to 
gather fresh recruits, build new forts, and plunder as 
he pleased. His brigandage was coloHsal, but it was 
conducted under strict rules. He seized caravans and 
convoys and appropriated their treasure, but he per- 
mitted no sacrilege to mosques and no dishonouring of 
women. If a Korin were taken, he gave it reverently 
to some Muhammadan. If women were captured, he 
protected them till they were ransomed. There was 
nothing of the libertine or brute about Sivaji. In the 
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appropriation of booty, however, he was inexorable. 
Common goods belonged to the finder, bat treasure, 
gold, silver, gems, and satins, must be surrendered 
untouched to the State ^. 

Sivaji's rule now extended on the sea coast from 
Kalyinl in the north to the neighbourhood of Portu- 
guese Goa, a distance of over 250 miles ; east of the 
Gh&ts it reached from Foona down to Mirich on the 
Eistna ; and its breadth in some parts was as much 
as 100 miles. It was not a vast dominion, but it sup- 
ported an army of over 50,000 men, and it had been 
built up with incredible patience and daring. Like 
the tiger of his own highland forests, Sivaji had 
crouched and waited until the moment came for the 
deadly spring. He owed his success as much to feline 
cunning as to boldness in attack. 

He was freed from anxiety on the score of his 
eastern neighbour the King of Bfj&pur, whose lands 
he had plundered at his will, and he now longed for 
fresh fields of rapine. The Hindtis had become his 
friends, or bought his favour, and offered few occasions 
for pillage. He therefore turned to the Mughal 
territory to the north. Hitherto he had been careful 
^ avoid giving offence to his adopted suzerain, but 
now he felt himself strong enough to risk a quarrel. 
His irrepressible thirst for plunder found ample exer- 
cise in the Mughal districts, and though he deprecated 
an assault upon the capital, lest he should provoke 
the Emperor to a war of extermination, he pushed 

^ EJiifi Khan, I, c, vol. yii. pp. 260-1. 
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bin raids almoiit to the gates of the * Throno-Oity/ 
Aurang&b&d, wbieh was now the metropolis of the 
Mughal power in the Deeean. Aurangzfb*s unelo> 
ShAyista Kb&n, then Vieoroy of the Deeean, was 
ordered to put a stop to these disturbances, and 
accordingly proceeded, in 1660, to occupy the Mar&th& 
country. He found that the task of putting down the 
robbers was not so easy as it looked, even with the 
best troops in India at his back. Every fort bad to 
be reduced by siege, and the defence was heroic. A 
typical instance may bo read in Kh&fl KhAn's de- 
scription of the attack on the stronghold of Ch&kna, 
one of Sivajrs chief forts; — 

' Thun the royal armies marched to tho fort of Chdkna, 
and after oxaminin^if its bastions and walls, they opened 
trenches, erected batteries, threw up intrenchmonts round 
their own poRition, and began to drive minefii under the fort. 
Thus liaving invented the place, tliey xmnX ihoir b<^Ht efTorts 
to reduce it. The rains in that country last nearly five 
months, so tlmt people cannot put tlieir headH out of tlieir 
houNCH. The heavy masseH of cloudfi change day into night, 
so that lamps are often needed, for without them one man 
cannot Rce another man of a party. But for all the muNkets 
were rendered uselesN, the powder s))oilt, and the bows 
hereft of their strings, the fiiego waw vigorously proHHcd, an4 
thii walls of the fortrew were breached by the flre of the 
guuM. The garriHon were hard prcHned and troubled, but on 
dark nights they sallied forth into the trenclum and fought 
with surprining holdncHS. HtmietimeR the forccH of thn free- 
booter on the outNide combined with those innide in making 
a simultaneous attack in broad daylight, and phictd the 
trenches in great danger. After the siege had lakted fifty or 
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sixty days, a bastion which had been mined was blown up, 
and stones, bricks, and men flew into the air like pigeons. 
The brave soldiers of Isldm, trusting in God, and placing their 
shields before them, rushed to the assault and fought with great 
determination. But the infldels had thrown up a barrier of 
earth inside the fortress, and had made intrenchments and 
plans of defence in many parts. All the day passed in fight- 
ing, and many of the assailants were killed. But the brave 
warriors disdained to retreat, and passed the night without 
food or rest amid the ruins and the blood. As soon as the 
sun rose, they renewed their attacks, and after putting many 
of the garrison to the sword, by dint of great exertion and 
determination they carried the place. The survivors of the 
garrison retired into tbe citadel. In this assault 300 of the 
royal army were slain, besides sappers and others engaged in 
the work of the siege. Six or seven hundred horse and 
foot were wounded by stones and bullets, arrows and 
swords.' 

Eventually the citadel surrendered, and Chdknawas 
re-christened ' Isl&mdb&d ' : but assaults and sieges like 
this cost more than the conquest was worth. Even 
when the Mughals seemed to have brought the northern 
part of the Mardthd country under control, and Sivaji 
had buried himself in the hills, a fresh outrage dis- 
pelled the illusion. Shdyista Elh&n was carousing one 
night in fancied security in his winter quarters at 
Foona. Suddenly the sounds of slaughter broke 
upon the ears of the midnight banqueters, who 
were regaling themselves after the day's fast, for it 
was the month of Eamaz&n. The Mardth&s were 
butcheiing Shdyista's household. They got into the 
guard-house, and killed every one they found on his 

L 
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pillowi crying, < TbU in how thoy koop watch t ' Then 
tliey boat the Mughal drums ho that nobody could 
hoar hiH own voiou. Hb&yiitta'H Hon was killed in the 
HCHifHo, and the g6noral bimnulf wan dragged away by 
Hoino of hin faitliful nlavo gU'ln, and with diilloulty 
oHOapud by a window. 

Tldn happened in 1663, after the Mughal anny had 
been occupied for three yearn in Hubduing the robbern. 
The proHpect wan not encouraging, and to make 
inatterH worno the Mughal general laid the blame of 
the mi<lnight HurpriNO upon the treachery of hii R^- 
put colluague Janwant Hiugh. The K&ja had played 
the traitor before : he had tried to denert to Shiyd' on 
the eve of the moNt dijcinive battle in Bengal ; he had 
pledged himnelf to D&ri, and then thrown the unfor- 
tunate XMnee over for Aurangzib ; and he wan huh- 
pueted of being peculiarly HUHCepiiblo to monetary 
arguinuntH. Nothing, however, wan proved againnt 
him in the Poena affairi and Aurang»iib found bin 
military Ncience and hiH gallant following of Hiyputt 
too valuable to be lightly diHcarded. Accordingly, 
HhAyihta wan recalled and trauHferred to Bengal ', and 
Prince Mu'azzam, the ISmperor'n Hocond Nott, wan ap- 
pointed to the command in the Doooaui with the ll^Ja 
Janwant Uingh an Iuh colleague. Hivaji celu))rated 
the occanion l)y Hacking Surat for (Fryer nayn) forty 
dayn (Jan.— Feb. 1664): Hir George Oxindon indeed 
repulned him from the Englinh factory with much 
credit, but ho carried oil' a Hplendid booty from the 
* BiMi p. X17. 1I» (IM in liougnl in 1694, ngod 93^ 
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city. Nothing more outrageous in the eyes of a good 
Muslim could be conceived than this insult to Si&rat, 
the * Gate of the Pilgrimage/ until the sacrilege was 
eclipsed by the fleet whidi Sivaji fitted out at forts 
which he had built, on the coast, for the express purpose 
of intercepting Mughal ships, many of which were 
full of pilgrims on their way to or from the Holy 
City of Mecca. It seemed as though there were no 
limits to the audacity of this upstart robber, who, 
now that his father was dead, presumed to style him- 
self B£ja, low caste Mardth& though he was, and to 
coin money as an independent sovereign. 

A fresh change of generals was tried. Jaswant 
Singh's previous record justified the suspicion that he 
had turned a blind eye to the doings of his fellow 
Hind^, the violators of Siirat He was superseded, 
and B&ja Jai Singh and Dilfr Kh&n were appointed 
joint-commanders in the Deccan. Aurangzib never 
trusted one man to act alone; a colleague was always 
sent as a check upon him ; and the divided command 
generally produced vacillating half-hearted action. 
In the present instance, however, Jai Singh and his 
colleague appear to hava displayed commendable 
energy. Five months they spent in taking forts and 
devastating the country, and at length Sivajf, driven 
to earth, opened negotiations with Jai Singh, which 
ended in an extraordinary sensation^: the Mai'&th& 
chief not only agreed to surrender the majority of his 
strongholds, and to become once more the vassal of 
the Emperor, but.aetually went to Delhi and appeared 

L % 
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in porHon at tho Court of tho Qroat Mogul, to do 
homago to bin nuxorain for no lofls a foof than tho 
Viouroyalty of tho Doccan. No nioru amassing ap- 
parition than thii« sturdy littio ' nnmntain rat * among 
tho itatidy grandeur of a gorgoouM Oourt oould bo 
imagined. 

Tho visit was not a succoss. Aurangxib clearly 
did not understand the man he had to deal with, and 
ithowed a curious lack of political sagacity in his 
reception of ihe Mar&thA. No prince or general in all 
India could render tho Kmperor such aid in his 
designs against the Deccan kingdoms as tho rude 
highlander who had at last come to his feet. A good 
many points might well be stretched to socuro so 
valuable an ally. Dut Aurangslb was a bigot, and 
inclined to be fastidious ip some thingli. Ho could 
not forget that Siviyl was a fanatical nindd, and a 
vulgar brigand to boot. He set himself tho task of 
showing the MarAthi his real pkce, and, far from 
recognising him as Viceroy of tho Deccan, let him 
stand unnoticed among third rank oflleers in the 
splendid assembly that daily gathered before the 
throne in tho groat Hall of Audience ^ Deeply 

* Thoro In Romo myfit^ry About thin Intorviow. XhAff Khto MAyH, 
with Itiilti t)tH)lmt)llity, ihiit AumnKxib witN nut a^ai'o of tho InvlNh 
pt'otnlNttH wltl(«)t Imd \vsi^\\ mnito to Hlvnjf In hiM nntnn tiy Jnl HItiKh. 
Htu'ttlHr nntt t<*i*ynr oxplnlii AuranKxttt'N aoldutiNM by ibtt nlnmour of 
ibo womttt), wh», llko HbtlylHtu^N wift*, ]iml b»Mt tbtilr hoiim t»y tbo 
bniulN of thu MArAtbAM. Tbo rUk of fMHAMHlttnUoti by ibo ittjtifod 
rolnilvoN of bU vltiiltiiM iimy woll bnvt* tflvtm HIviiJi a moilvo for 
(tM(«N|m from Dolbi, but tbo vonuofiil rtpp^itlN of ibo wotnoii <«o(ibl not 
liAvo dloiiiioU Aurniigxlb'tt polltiy. Ho n«vor budgod nti ludh from 
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afironted, the little Marfith&, pale and sick with 
shame and fury, quitted the presence without taking 
ceremonious leave. Instead of securing an important 
ally, Aurangzib had mad& an implacable enemy. 

He soon realized his mistake when Sivaji, after 
escaping, concealed in a hamper, from the guards who 
watched his house, resumed his old sway in the Gh&ts 
at the close of 1666, nine months after he had set 
forth on his unlucky visit to Court. He found that 
the Mughals had almost abandoned the forts in the 
Gh&ts, in order to prosecute a fruitless siege of Bijdpiir, 
and he immediately re-occupied all his old posts of 
vantage. Ko punishment followed upon this act of 
defiance, for Jaswant Singh, the friend of Hindus and 
affable pocketer of bribes, once more commanded in 
the Deccan,.and the result of his mediation was a fresh 
treaty, by which Sivaji was acknowledged as a Rdja, 
and permitted to enjoy a large amount of territory 
together with a new jfigfr in Berir. The kings of 
Eijdpur and Qolkonda hastened to follow the amicable 
lead of the Mughal, and purchased their immunity 
from the Mar&th&s by paying an annual tribute. 
Deprived of the excitements of war and brigandage, 
Sivaji fixed his capital in the lofty crag of Bdhiri, 

hiB set purpose to gratify a woman's wish. The rumour that he 
oonniyed at Sivajfs escape, as mentioned hy Fryer, in order to 
make a friend of the man whose life he thus saved, is improhable. 
Aurangzib certainly belioTed that he had more to gain by SiTaji's 
death than by his friendship, which he despised ; and subsequent 
events showed that the Marilthil did not consider himself at all 
beholden to the Emperor for his safety. 
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Aftorwardd RAlgarh, due cant of Jinjara, and dovotod 
hiniNolf to the ootiMolidation of Iuh dominion. IliN 
anny wam admirably organijsod and ofiloerod, and the 
inon were higldy paid, not by feudal chiofM, but by 
the govomtnent; while all treasure trove in tlioir 
raidM had to be surrendered to the Biato. Hii oivil 
oflloialM were educated Br&hman«, since the MarithAs 
were illiterate. Economy in the anny and govern- 
ment, and justice and honesty in the local adminis- 
tration, characterized the ftrict and able rule of this 
remarkable man 

Aurangxlb*s brief attempt at conciliation— if indeed 
it were such— was soon exchanged for open hostility. 
He hnd, perhaps, employed Jaswant Hingh in the 
hope of again luring Hivigf into his power; in any 
case the plot had failed. Henceforth he recognized 
the deadly enemy he had made by his impolitic 
hatiteur at Delhi. The Mar&th&, for his part, was 
nothing loth to resume his old depredations. He 
recovered most of his old forts, sacked S^irat a second 
time in 1671, sent his nimble horsemen on raids into 
KhAndilsh, even defeated a Mughal army in the open 
tlehl, brought all the southern Konkan — except the 
poKs an<l territory held ))y the English, PoHuguese, 
and AbysHinians — under his sway, and liegan to levy 
the famous MarAth& chnuth or blackmail, amounting 
to one-fourth of the revenue of each place, as tlie 
])rice of immunity from brigandage. He even carried 
his ravages as far noHli as BariSch, where the MarAthAs 
set an ominous precedent by crossing the NarbadA 
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(1675). Then he turned to his father's old jagir in 
the south, which extended as far as Tanjore, and was 
now held for the King of Bijdp6r by Sivajf s yoitnger 
brother. After forming an alliance with the King 
of Golkonda, who was jealous of the predominance 
of Bij&pur, .and lifter visiting him at the head of 
30,000 horsemen and 40,000 foot, Sivaji marched south 
to conquer the outlying possessions of the common 
enemy, and to bring his brother to a sense of fraternal 
duty. He passed close to Madras in 1677, ieaptured 
Jinji (600 miles from the Konkan) and Vell6r and 
Ami, and took possession of all his father s estates, 
though he afterwards shared the revenue with liis 
brother. On his return to the Ghdts, after an absence 
of eighteen months, he compelled the Mughals to raise 
the siege of Bljdpiir, in return for large cessions on 
the part of the besieged government. Just as he 
was meditating still greater aggrandizement, a sudden 
illness put an end to his extraordinary career in 1680, 
when he was not quite fifty-three years of age. The 
date of his death is found in the words Kdfir he- 
jahxinnaTn raft^ * The Infidel went to Hell^.' 

^ Though the son of a powerful chief, he had began life as 
a daring and artful captain of banditti, had ripened into a 
skilfdl general and an. able statesman, and left a character 
which has never since been equalled or approached by any of 
his countrymen. The distracted state of the neighbouring 

^ Kh&fi Khto is proud to be the discoverer of this chronogram. 
It is, of course, to be interpreted by the numerical values of the 
consonants : K ao, Alif i, F 80, R aoo, B a, J 3, H 5, N N 50, 50, 
R 200, F 80, T 400s 1091 A. H. (1680). 
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conntrieii prenAniml opcnin^ni 1>y which an inferior Iriuler 
might hnv(! prrifitfril ; hut it requiivd a goniiM like hiM to 
avail himiwlf an he dirl of Uio miHtnkoi of Aurangxfb^ by 
kindliiiK a zi'al for religion, and, through that, a national 
spirit among the Mar^thdn. It wae f>jr tlieeo feelings that 
his government was u)i)ii;ld nfter it had passed into fiMdde 
hands, and wah kept togother, in sjdie of numerous internal 
disorders, until it ha<l cstahliHhcd its supremaoy over the 
greater part of India. Tliongh a predatory war, snoh as he 
conducted, must ncceHsiirily inflict exlonsive mistfry, hii 
enemies hear witneHs to his anxiety to mitigate the evils of 
it by humane rcgulationji, whiidi were strictly enforcedt 
His devotion ]att42i-ly degenerated into extravagances of 
superstition and auhterity, Ijut feems never to have obscured 
his talents or soured his ti:mj)er V 

' Sivaji always fttrovo to maintain tho honour of the 
pcoplo in hia tcrritorioH/ aaya a Mnhainmadan biato- 
rian. ' IIo pcrsiated in rehdlion, plundering oaravaaii 
and troubling mankind. But bo woa almolutoly guill- 
leHS of baaor sinH, and waa HompulouH of tho honour 
of women and cbiblrcn of the MuHlium whisn thoy foil 
into bis bandfl/ Aurangzlb bimftolf admittod tliat liia 
foo waa 'a great captain'; and abided < My arrnioa 
have been employe^l againat bim for nineteen yoanii 
and nevertbcleBM bia State baa been always in- 
creaHing/ 

* Kl|)hlnNtonO| i/iirfory qf India^ 5th od. (i&66;i p. 647* 



CHAPTER XI 

The Fall of Golkonda 

AuBANGziB had been badly served by his generals 
in ihe Deccan: but the fault was his own. His 
morbid disti*ust had thwarted their efforts ; the com- 
mand had been divided between jealous rivals ; the 
forces at their disposal had been insufficient to crush 
Sivaji or subdue the southern kings; and the com- 
manders had been too firequently superseded to permit 
of connected and prolonged energy. It is possible 
that the languid progress of his arms in the Deccan 
was not wholly undesigned by the Emperor. He may 
have intended to give the rival forces in the south 
time to destroy each other, and anticipated an easy 
triumph over a disorganized and exhausted enemy. 
So far as the two kingdoms of Bfj&pur and Golkonda 
were concerned, his forecast was accurate enough. 
Their armies seem to have melted away ; they had 
fallen so low as to pay blackmail to the Mardth&s ; 
Golkonda had already grovelled before the Mughals, 
and it was only owing to the interference of Sivaji 
that Bijdpur had not become a Mughal city in 1679. 
But the weakening of the old Deccan kingdoms had 
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boon procuro<l at tho oxponoe of ntrongthoning tlio 
MaritliAfi. Hivajf had annc^xod all the Kouthom terri- 
tory which luH father had lately won for the King of 
I)(j&p^ ; ho had full poMMOHHion of tho woMtern QhAt» 
and Konkan; an<1 hiM fortu oontiniially sent out armed 
oxpeditionH to harry tho country north and eaHt, 
wherever tho black mail had not boon humbly paid. 
Tho ^ great Captain/ indeed, was dead, but hiii goniun 
lived in the nation he had created. Aurangz(b ootild 
not realize the power of thoHO freebootorA. He under- 
Htood tho solid weight of organized states and dis- 
ciplined armies ; but ho never estimated tho irregular 
domination of tho Mar&thAs at its trtio value, until 
years of fruitless contest had seared tho truth upon 
his mind and spread its witnessos in tho starved and 
butchered corpses of his Grand Army through the 
length and l)rea<lth of the peninsula. 

However little ho may have appn^ciated the gravity 
of the situation which ho had suffered to grow up in 
tho Deocan, Aurangzfb saw that tho time had come 
for decisive action. He had })y this time eomo to 
terms with the IMjputs of Udaipilr ^ and abandoned a 
vain attemjyt to sub<lue tho irropressi}>1o tribes of 
AfghAnistAn ; and, though in neither case could ho 
feel satisfied with the makeshifts ho had been obliged 
to adopt, he felt himself free for a while to dismiss 
Rrfjput and AfghAn affairs from his mind, and to take 
the Deccan im})roglio into his own hand. At the close 
of 1 68 1 9 Aurangzib arrived at Burhdnp6r, and took 

' Bmt nbovo, p. 14 1. 
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command of the army. He little thought that he 
ehould never see Delhi again ; that after twenty-six 
years of stubborn warfare be should die among the 
ruins of his hopes in the land where he had first held 
government. Forty-fi;ve years before, in 1636, he had 
come to Eh&nd^h a youthful devotee of eeventeen. 
As a man in the prime of life, he had gone near to 
conquering the coveted kingdoms (1656). And now 
at the age of sixty-three he resumed his old work 
with all his former energy. He could not foresee that 
a quarter of a century later, a weary old man on the 
verge of ninety, he would still be there, still fighting 
the same foe, still enduring the same fatigues and ex- 
erting the same iron will, till the worn out frame at last 
gave way, and the indomitable soul fled to its rest. 

The Emperor's first step was to endeavour to strike 
^we into the Mar&thds by sending his sons, the Princes 
Mu'azzam and A'zam, to scour the >country. It was a 
useless proceeding. The Marfith^s offered no opposi- 
tion, and left iheir rugged country to punish the in- 
vaders. Prince Mu'azzam a<3Cordingly marched through 
the whole Eonkan, and laid it waste, and when he 
reached the end he found that he had hardly a horse 
fit to carry him, and that his men were marching 
afoot, half-starving. The enemy had cut down the 
grass, K> that no fodder could be obtained : the Mughal 
troopers 'had no food but cocoa-nuts, and the grain 
called kiidun, which acted like poison upon them. 
Great numbers of men and horses died. Those who 
escaped death dragged on a half-existence, and with 
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crying and groaning felt aa if every breath they drew 
was their last There was not a noble who had a 
hortie in his stable fit to use ^' When they tried to 
victual the army by Hca, the enemy intercepted the com 
ships. The rocks and forests of the Qli&t country had 
been quite as destructive to the cavalry as the spears 
of the Marithis could have been. Fighting torrents 
and precipices, and enduring an unhealthy climate and 
Hoarcity of food, was an unprofitable business ; and 
the Princes were ordered to converge upon Bfjiptir, 
whilst Aurangzib pushed forward to Ahmadnagar. 

As soon as the enemy's back was turned, Sivajfs 
son, Sambhiji, swiftly led his active little horsemen 
l)ehind their flank, and cro8Bing over to KhAnddsh 
burned Burhdnpfir and set the whole country side in 
a blazo. Before the Mughals could get at them^ they 
were nafe again in their fastneHses in the QhAts. This 
stroke is typical of the Mardthi method of warfare. 
Thoy never risked an engagement in the open field 
unless their numbers made victory a certainty. 
When the heavy Mughal cavalry attacked them, 
the hardy little warriors, mounted on wiry steeds as 
inured to fatigue as thomselvos, and splendidly broken 
in for their tactics, would instantly scatter in all 
directions, and obHcrve the enemy fVom a neighbouring 
hill or wood, ready to cut off solitary horsemen, or 
surprise small parties in ambush; and tlien, if the 
pursuers gave up the useless chase, in a moment the 
Mardth&s were upon them, hanging on their fianks, 

> KhAfl KhAn, h o., rol. vii. p. 3x4. 
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despatchiiig stragglers, and firing at close quarters 
into the unwieldy mass. To fight such people was 
to do battle with the air or to strike blows upon 
water: like wind or waves they scattered and bent 
before the blow, only to close in again the moment 
the pressure was taken oflF. They would dash down 
from their mountain retreats and intercept a rich 
convoy of treasure ; and before the Mughals could get 
near them they were 1)ack in their rocky forts. Even 
if pursued to their lair and smoked out, so to speak, 
they only went to some equally convenient and almost 
inaccessible stronghold to resume their usual trade of 
plunder, in which they -took unfeigned delight. It is 
true they had no longer a leader of Sivaji's capacity, 
for his son was an idle dissolute sot, whose spasmodic 
days of daring rapine were separated by long intervals 
of languid inaction. But the time when a leader was 
essential was over. Sivaji had converted an easy- 
going race of peasants into a nation of banditti, fired 
by a universal love of plunder, and inspired by a 
universal hatred of the Muslim. The Mar&thds were 
no longer the fairly disciplined army that Sivaji 
had organized ; they had become independent bands 
of brigands^ each ^u^ting for itself^ and grasping all 
that came within reach. But the efiect was the same 
as if they had still formed one force under one leader. 
Each man fought and trapped and pillaged in the 
same common cause — ^the national war against Muham- 
madan aliens — and their separate efforts produced a 
sufficiently alarming collective result Like other 
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brigandfi, hoifvovor, tbcy woro good to thoir frlonds. 
ThoAO who paid tho ntipulatod blaokmail bad nothing 
to fear from thoir raiding partion. Thoy woro ooni»o- 
qucntly popular enough with the country-folk, who 
regarded them as national heroen, and an their defenders 
against the inroads of the infidels, and were always 
eager to keep them informed of tho movements of tho 
enemy and to warn them of any approaching danger. 
It is not too much to say that, except the large 
cities, and the spots where tho Mughal ai'mies were 
actually encamped, the Deccan was practically under 
the control of thcNC liighland robbers. 

A good deal of this must have been apparent to tho 
keen glance of Aurangzib, as soon as he had come into 
personal relations with the Mar&th&s ; but he was not 
to be turned from the course he had set before him. 
The religious bigotry of the enemy only inilamed his 
own puritanical zeal, and he was imprudent enough 
to insiHt on tlio strict levying of his poll-tax on Hindis 
— whioli had considerably helped tho ])opularity of the 
Mardtlids — in tho vc^ry country where it was most 
important to lay aside Muhammadan prejudices. His 
lirst stop on arriving in the Docoan was to issue 
stringent orders for the collection of the hated jizya. 
The people and tlieir headmen resisted and rioted in 
vain. A tried ofllcer was detached with a force of 
horse and foot to extort the poll-tax and punish tlie 
recusants. It is significant that in three months this 
sagacious ofllcor reported that he had collected the 
poll-tax of I^urhdnpur for the past year (ll26,ooo), and 
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begged the Emperor to appoint some one else to caxry 
on the unpleaaant business ^. Later on a proclamation 
was issued that no Hindu should ride in a palankin 
or mount an Arab horse without special permission. 
The inevitable result of these impolitic measures was 
to throw the whole Hindu population into the arms 
of their Mends the Mar&tbdSy who indeed exacted a 
heavy blackmail, but made no invidious distinction 
of creed in their rough and ready system of taxation. 

Aurangzib's plan seems to have been, first, to cut 
off the sources of the Mar&th& revenue, by extir- 
minating the kingdoms of Golkonda and Bijdptir, 
which paid tribute to the brigands ; and then to ferret 
the ^ mountain rats ' out of their holes. He clearly 
thought that the two kingdoms formed his real point 
of attack, and that after their fall it would be easy to 
deal with the Mai'&th&s* Evidently he did not know 
his men. 

The first part of his programme was the less diffi- 
cult to carry out. The old Deccan kingdoms were in 
no condition to offer serious resistance to Aurangzib's 
Gi*and Army. They might have been annexed long 
before, but for the selfish indolence of the Mughal 
generals. The truth is, as Bemier ^ shrewdly remarks, 
that these commanders enjoyed their almost royal 
dignity so much, while at the head of large armies 

' Khafi Kh^ Lc, vol. vii. pp. 310, 311. 

' Bemier was at Golkooda in 1667, and has left on record a 
singular penetrating survey of the political condition of the Deccan 
kingdoms and their relations with the Mughals {Travds, pp. 191- 

198). 
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in a provlnoo far diMtont fVom t})0 iinporlal control, 
that thoy thought only of koiiping their \HmU, aymI 
took vory littlo trouhlo to bring thu mi»my to thoir 
knooH. * Thoy conduct ovory oporatlon with knguor, 
and avail thanrndvon of any protoxt for tho pro- 
longation of war, which is aliko tho ^urco of their 
omoluntont and dignity. It in become a proverbial 
Haying that the Deccan in the brood and support of 
the Holdiers of liindAHtAn/ 

Oolkonda was the weaker of tho two kingdoms. 
It had always pushed forward its neighbour JJijApfir 
as a buffer to deaden the shock of the Mughal assaults. 
It ha<l secretly subsidized its neighbour to enal)le it 
to defend Itself against the Mughals, and at the same 
time l)ribed the Imperial officers to attack DfjApfir 
rather than itself. In spite of its ingenuity, however, 
Oolkonda had bowed the knee before AuraY)g/Jl) in 
J 6.0, and ha<l been growing more and more demoral- 
vmmX in the quarter of a century which had rolled by 
uneasily since then. It was practically a province of 
tlie Mughal empire. Its King, Abu-1-lIasan, had never 
recovered from tho shock of that early humiliation. 
lie had become a mere tributary vassal, and had 
ceased to take any public part in the governmeytt 
of his kingdouK He never appeared in audience, or 
piMHl<led over a court of justice. In J 667 he lived 
strictly secluded in the fortress of Oolkonda, and 
abandoned hhnself to debauchery. Meanwhile his 
metropolis, llaldarAbAd, was a prey to afiarchy and 
misrule. Itelieved from the snmllest fear or res2)ect 
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for the King, the nobles tyrannized over the people at 
their will, and the lower classes would sooner have 
submitted to Aurangzib's just governance than con- 
tinue to endure the oppression of their many masters. 
Indeed, the rule of the Mughal may almost be said to 
have been established at Haidardbdd from the date of 
the treaty of 1656, for Aurangzib's Eesident there was 
accustomed to ^ issue his commands, grant passports, 
menace and ill-treat the people, and in short speak 
and act with the uncontrolled authority of an absolute 
sovereign.' Mir Jumla's son, Muhammad Amin Khin, 
exercised practically royal powers at the principal 
port, Masulipatan ; and Mughals, Dutch, and Portu- 
guese had only to prefer their demands, sure of the 
fulfilment of the prophecy, * Ask, and it shall be given 
unto you.' 

It seemed hardly worth while to subdue still further 
an already prostrate kingdom: but the anarchical 
state of the government might well invite and even 
require forcible intervention. When Aurangzib leamt 
that two Hindtis had possessed themselves of the chief 
power in Haidar&bdd, and were oppressing and per- 
secuting the Musalmdns, he felt that the time for 
intervention had come. A disordered State was 
an eyesore on his borders; a tributary State where 
the true believers were persecuted for righteousness' 
sake was intolerable. Accordingly, in 1684, Prince 
Mu'azzam was despatched with Khdn-Jah&n Bahddur 
Kokalt&sh to reform the government of Golkonda. 
The prince and the general appear to have fallen 

M 
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victiniH to iho indolonoo which waH tlio boHotling Nin 
of Mughal ooininandom in tho Duocan. Mu'asiKam 
waM a mild and dutiful m\\ whoMo (j^ntlo docility laid 
him perpetually open to the HUHpicion of dcHignlnfj 
Huhthity. IIU fatlter had HUHpected 1dm of amhitionN 
which were wholly foreign to hU placid nature, and 
few prlnccH have won credit for ho much devilry an 
Mu'azmm actiulrcd by tho cr)nHiHtent practice of all 
the innocent virtucMi Aurang/fh had not forgotten 
that hiH own hlamehmfi youth had veiled tho flerccHt 
amhitloni and Iuh other Hon, Prince AViau), waH ^ot 
hIow to point the ])recedeYtt to the cane of Mu'asszami 
He waH 'too good to he true/ evidently. He wait 
certainly too junt and humane to he nent to wage a 
pitileHN war. lnHt(ia<l of attacking IIaidardl)&d and 
(lolkonda with the energy which Ium father expected, 
the Prince ntrove in (wery way to avert hoHtilitien, 
atid then, after Home futile Hkirminhing, for four or five 
montliH he remained motionh*HH. It in not Hurprin- 
ing to hear that Aurangzfl) ailminintered a trenchant 
rt^primand, whiclt ' incenned ' the hlameleHH i'rlnce, 
hut induced him at length to fight. Kven when he 
Itad ))eHten the enemy and ])urHued them into their 
camp, he gave them a truce for the alleged purpone of 
renu)ving their women to nafety, atid wan rewarded 
hy renewed reniHtance. He then threw out an im))e- 
cile propoHal that the dinpute nhould )>e nettlod hy a 
combat between two or three heroen on either Hide, 
the Horatii and Curiatii of Delhi and (lolkonda t 
Thib does not neem to have been taken up, and at lai^t 
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the Prince drew near to Haidardb&d, where he ought 
to have been six months before. 

On his tardy approach, the greatest terror and con- 
fusion prevailed in the city. The Hindtis accused the 
Muhammadans of betraying their country, and the 
Muhammadan general went over to the Mughals. The 
King fled to the fortress of Qolkonda, and the city was 
given over to rival bands of rioters, who. plundered 
and raped and destroyed at their pleasure. There was 
a stampede to Qolkonda, and many thousand gentle- 
men, unable to save their property or find horses, 
took their wives and children by the hand, and led 
them, without veils and scantily clothed, to the pro- 
tection of the fort. 

* Before break of day, the imperial, forces attacked the 
city> and a frightful scene of plunder and destruction 
followed, for in every part and road and market there were 
lacs upon lacs of money, stufis, carpets, horses, and elephants, 
belonging to Abu-1-Hasan and his nobles. Words cannot 
express how many women and children of Musalmdns and 
Hindis were made prisoners, or how many women of high 
and low degree were dishonoured. Carpets of great value, 
which Were too heavy to carry, were cut to pieces with 
swords and daggers, and every bit was struggled for. The 
Prince appointed officers to prevent the plunder, and they 
did their best to restrain it, but in vain \* 

After all these hoirors, Prince Mu'azziEtm, or as he 
was now styled, Sh&h-'Alam (* King of the World ') 
made peace (1685), on the King's agreeing to pay an 

^ £h&£i Khin, 2. e.^ vol. vii p. sac. 
M 2 
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indemnity of about a million and a quarter, to sur- 
render cei*tain districts, and to imprison the two Hindti 
ministers — who in the meanwhile were murdered by 
the slaves of the harim. Aurangzib must have gnashed 
his teeth when he heard that his son had tamely sur- 
rendered the fruits of his victory : but he pretended 
to approve the terms of peace, whilst privately telling 
Shdh-'Alam what he thought of him. The Prince was 
recalled. 

Aurangzib, however, was not, perhaps, sorry to leave 
Qolkonda alone for awhile, as he was now fully occu- 
pied with his invasion of Bijiptir. This kingdom, 
though more important, and far less accessible, by 
reason of its fortified mountain passes and the scarcity 
of forage and water, was in little better case for re- 
sistance than its sister State. Its outlying cities had 
already fallen to the Mughals^and its western districts 
were in the greedy hands of the Mar&th&s, who, never- 
theless, had been a chief cause why it had not so far 
succumbed to the imperial attacks. Now that Sivaji 
was dead, this source of protection had vanished, 
and Prince A'zam was deputed to achieve the long 
deferred conquest. The BijSpiiris, however, resorted 
to their usual tactics : they laid waste all the country 
round the capital, till the Mughal army was half 
famished, and they hovered about its flanks and 
harassed its movements with a pertinacity worthy of 
Sivaji himself. In August, 1685, however, Aurangzib, 
appeared upon the scene in person. Under his search- 
ing eye the work of intrenching and mining round the 
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six miles of ramparts went on heartily. A close 
blockade was established, and at last after more than 
a year's labour the besieged were starved out, and the 
keys of Bijipur were delivered to the Emperor in 
November, 1686. The old capital of the 'Adil Shdhs, 
once full of splendid palaces, became the home of the 
owl and jackal. It stands yet, a melancholy silent 
ruin. Its beautiful mosques still raise their minarets 
above the stone walls, which are even now so inviolate 
that one might fancy one gazed upon a living city. 
Within, all is solitude and desolation. The ' Visiapur ' 
which astounded so many travellers by its wealth and 
magnificence, was trampled under the foot of the 
Puritan Emperor, and fell to rise no more. 

Golkonda soon felt the loss of her protecting sister. 
In spite of the treaty concluded in 1685, Aurangzib 
resolved to make an end of the Eutb Sh&h dynasty. 
His sole justification seems to be that the King had 
failed to pay the stipulated tribute; but instead of 
plainly setting forth this ground of complaint, he 
acted with a dissimulation which was as unnecessary 
as it was unworthy. Under cover of a pilgrimage to 
a holy shrine, he marched to Eulbarga, half-way to 
Golkonda. His agent at Haidardb&d was instructed 
meanwhile to extort the tribute from the King. 
Abu-1-Hasan collected all the jewels he could lay 
hands on, and deposited them in baskets at the 
Mughal Legation by way of security for his debt. 
Then news came that the Emperor had left Kulbarga 
and was marching on the capital* His hostile inten- 
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tions wore untnUtakalilo. Tho King wan naturally 
indignant at tbo broaoh of faitli, deinandod hiii jowcls 
))ack, and placed iho Mughal Ilonidont under arront ; 
hut on tho latter pointing out tho inovita1)lo vongcanoo 
that would follow any iiyury offorod to Aurangzlb'w 
ruproKontativo, and profforing \\\n modiation with bin 
nmntor, Abu-l-IlaHan rostorod him to lilxirty. 

Tho Mughal arnty wan at hirt gatoH, and tho 
wrotohod King know that bin fall was at hand. In 
vain ho Hont HubtniiiMiyo moHHagoH to tho Kmporor, and 
laid bin butnblo protontationii of obodionco at hi« foot. 
A\]rangKfb*(i reply was unoomprotnifiing *.— 

' Tho ovil d( o<1m of this wiokod nmn pnM tho boutidM of 
writing, but to innntion one out of n hundred and a littlo 
out of much will give gome idea of them. He has ^iven the 
roini of government into the hnndM of vile tyrimnicnl infldoli ; 
opprcmiied the holy men of Tiilitm; nnd abandoned himNelf 
openly to r(v.klcNM debiiuohery and vine, indtdging in drunken- 
noNM and lewdnoim day and nif^ht. lie makeH no diNiinotion 
between infidelity and Inltim, fyranny and JuHtice, depravity 
and devotion. He hni waged war on behalf of inHdulN, and 
diMobeyed the lawi of Uod, whioh forbid the aiding of Ihe 
cnemieH of I^ilAm, by which diMobedienoe he ban cant reproach 
upon ihe Holy Dook in tho Kight of (]od and man. TieiterM 
of wartnng and oonnHol have repeatedly been neni 1o him by 
tlio handu of diHcrcei meKNen^(^rii, but he ham paid no heed. 
Only recently he hnm Ment a lac of |)ago<laN to tho wicked 
HambhAJf. In all tiiiH innolenco and vice and depravity, lie 
ban mhown no idmme for hin infumoun ofTenooii, and no hope 
of amendment in thiM world or the next' 

Boeing that thore was no hopo of uiorcy, tho King 
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of Golkonda prepared to die like a soldier. He cast 
off his sloth and luxuiy of life, and set about ordering 
his army and making ready for the siege of his citadel. 
In January, 1687, the enemy took ground at gunshot 
range, and the leaguer began. Day by day and week by 
week the approaches were pushed forward under the 
command of Gh&zf-ad-din Fir6z Jang. Abu-1-Hasan 
had foi*ty or fifty thousand horse outside the walls, 
which continually harassed the engineers, and the 
garrison pUed their cannon and rockets with deadly 
effect upon the trenches. The defence was heroic ; fre- 
quent and deadly were the sallies of the besieged. The 
fortress was well found in ammunition and provisions, 
and a ceaseless fire was kept up night and day from 
the gates and towers and ramparts. Not a day passed 
without loss to the assailants. At last the lines were 
pushed up to the fosse, and Aurangzib himself sewed 
the first sack that was to be filled with earth and 
thrown into the ditch. Heavy guns were mounted on 
earthworks to keep back the defenders, and an attempt 
was made to scale the walls by night. Some of the 
besiegers had already gained the ramparts, when a 
dog gave the alarm, and the garrison speedily des- 
patched the climbers and threw down the ladders. 
The dog was rewarded with a golden collar. 

Meanwhile famine was reducing the Mughal army 
to extremities. The friends of Golkonda, and espe- 
cially the Marfithds of ^that hell-dog' Sambhdji, had 
laid the country waste ; the season was dry ; and 
thei*e was a terrible scarcity of rice, grain, and fodder. 
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Ilaguo broko out in tho oatnp, and many of the 
MoldierH, worn out witli hungor and misory^ dosortod 
to tho onotny. Whon tho rain oatno at lanty it foil in 
toiTontH for throo days, and washed away much of the 
entronohinontn : upon whioh the boHiogod Hallied out 
in force and killed many of the Mughalfi, and took 
priMonerM. The occasion seemed favourable for over- 
tures of peace. Abu-1-IIasan showed his prinoners 
the heaps of com and treasure in the fort, and offered 
to pay an indemnity, and to supply the bcHieging 
anny with grain, if the siege were raised. Aurangzlb's 
answer was full of his old proud inflexible resolve : 
' Abu-l-IIasan must come to mo with clnspad hands, 
or ho shall come bound before me. I will then oon- 
nidor what mercy I can show him/ Forthwith he 
ordered 50,000 sacks from Berir to fill the moat. 

In June the mines were ready to be fired. A feint 
attack was made to draw off the garrison from the 
expected breach, and the fuse was applie<l. Tlie result 
was disastrous to the Mughals; the defenders had 
skilfully countermined, and drawn the powder from 
one mine, and poured water into tho others. The 
only part that exploded was that nearest to the be- 
siegers, who were wounded and buried by the falling 
stones, and had scarcely recovered from the shock 
when tlie garrison were upon them slaying all who 
were found in the trenches. * Oreat wailiiigs and 
complaints arose from the troops,' and the cannonade 
from the castle grew hotter as the ))esiegers' courage 
waned. Aurangzlb was enraged at the obstinacy of 
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the defence, and commanded an assault to be made 
under his own eyes. 

* Prodigies of valour were exhibited. But a storm of wind 
and rain arose and obstructed the progress of the assailants, 
and they were forced to fall back drenched with rain. The 
garrison again made a sally, took possession of the trenches, 
spiked the heavy guns, and carried away all that was port- 
able. They pulled out of the moat the logs of wood and 
the many thousands of bags which had been used to fill it 
up, and used them to repair the breaches made by the 
mines \' 

Where courage and perseverance failed, treason 
succeeded. Mines and assaults had been vainly tried 
against the heroic defenders of Golkonda : money and 
promises at last won the day. Many of the nobles 
of Golkonda had &om time to time gone over to the 
enemy, and at length only two chiefs remained loyal 
to the King, 'Abd-ar-Ba^zdk and 'Abdallah Eb^. 
Both had been plied with rich promises by Aurangzib. 
'Abd-ar-Kazz&k, 'ungracious faithful fellow,' as his 
friend the historian relates, 'taking no heed of his 
own interest and life,' showed the Emperor's letter to 
the men in his bastion, and tore it to shreds before 
them. He told the spy who brought it to make 
answer that he would fight to the death, even as they 
fought who did battle for the blessed Husain at 
KerbeU. But his colleague, 'Abdallah Khdn, was 
open to a bribe. He had charge of a postern gate, 
and admitted the enemy. The Mughals poured into 

^ Khilfi Khin, 2. c, yoL vii. p. 331. 
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tho fortroHfli and ramixl a shout of triumph. 'Abd-ar- 
KazzAk lieard it, and leaping on a barebaokod horso, 
followed by a dozon roiainorsi gallopod to tho gatoi 
through which tho onotny woro ruHhing in. Ho throw 
hiniMolf alono into thuir midHt, crying that ho would 
dio for Abu-l-IIanan. (Jovorod with blood and reeling 
in luH Haddlo, ho fought hiH way out| and they found 
him next day lying BonseloHB under a cocoa-nut treo, 
with more than Hovonty wounds. 

Meanwhile the King had heard tho Hhouts and 
groans, and knew that tho hour was come. IIo wont 
into tho harim and tried to comfort tho womon, and 
then asking their pardon for his faults ho bado them 
farewelli and taking his seat in tho audience chamber, 
waited cahidy for his unbidden guests. Ho would 
not suifer his dinner hour to bo postponed for such a 
trifle as tho Mughal triumph. When tho of&een of 
Aurangzfb appeared, ho saluted them as became a 
King, received them courteously, and spoko to them 
in choice Persian. He then called for his horso and 
rode with them to Princo A'zam, who presented him 
to Aurangzib. The Groat Mogul treated him with 
grave courtesy, as King to Kingi for the gallantry of 
his defence of Qolkonda atoned for many sins of his 
liooTiiious past. Then he was sent a prisoner to 
DaulatAbAd, where his brother of B^'&ptir was already 
a ca])iive, and both their dynasties disappear from 
hiHtory. Aurangzib appropriated some seven millions 
sterling from the royal property of Qolkonda. 

The hero of the siege was 'Abd-ar-liazzdk. Au- 
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rangzib said that had Abu-1-Hasan possessed but one 
more servant as loyal as this, the siege might have 
gone on much longer. He sent a European and a 
Hindti surgeon to attend to the wounded man, and 
rejoiced when after sixteen days he at last opened his 
eyes. He showered favours upon the hero's sons, but 
nothing could shake the loyalty of the father. Lying 
on his sick bed, he said that ' no man who had eaten 
the salt of Abu-1-Hasan could enter the service of 
Aurangzib/ Among the universal self-seeking of the 
Mughal Court, such faithfulness was rare indeed, and 
no one honoured it more sincerely than the Emperor 
who had never been disloyal to his standard of duty. 



/ 



CHAPTER Xn 

Tan lluiK OF AuiiANdzfi) 

With tho oonquost of Qolkonda and B^&pAr, 
Aumngzib ooimidored himtiolf innstor of tho Dooenn. 
Yet tlio (lircct result of this doHtruotion of tho only 
tK)WorH tlint made for order and Homo sort of nettled 
government in tho peninsula was to strengthen the 
hands of the Mar&th&s. Tho cheek exercised upon 
thesjj free-lances by the two Kingdoms may have been 
weak nnd hesitating, but it had its effect in somewhat 
rcstrnining their audacity. Now tliis check was 
abolislied ; the social organization wliich hung upon 
tho two governments was broken up ; and luiarchy 
reigned in its stead. The majority of the vanquished 
armies naturally joined tho MarAth(ls and adopted tho 
calling of the road. Tho local ofllcialw set themselves 
up as petty sovereigns, and gave their support to 
the MardthAs as the party most likely to promoto 
a golden age of plunder. Tims the bulk of tho popula- 
tion of the two dissolved States went to swell tho 
power of Hambh^ji and his highlanders, and tho 
disastrous results of this revolution in Decoan politics 
were felt for more than a century. Tlio anarchy 
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which desolated the Deccan was the direct forerunner 
of the havoc wrought by the Marfith^ in Delhi in the 
time of Sh&h-'Alam and Wellesley. 

The evil effects of the conquest were not immediately 
apparent. Aurangzib's armies seemed to carry all 
before them, and the work of taking possession of the 
whole territory of the vanished kingdoms, even as far 
south as Shfihji's old government in Mysore, was swiftly 
accomplished. Sivaji's brother was hemmed in at 
Tanjore, and the Marfithfis were everywhere driven 
away to their mountain forts. To crown these suc- 
cesses, Sambhdji was captured by some enterprising 
Mughals at a moment of careless self-indulgence. 
Brought before Aurangzib, the loathly savage dis- 
played his talents for vituperation and blasphemy to 
such a degree that he was put to death with circum- 
stances of exceptional barbarity (1689). His brother, 
E£ja Hfim, fled to Jinji in the Camatic, as remote as 
possible from the Mughal head-quarters. For the 
moment, the Mar&th& power seemed to have come to 
an end. The brigands were awed awhile by the com- 
manding personality and irresistible force of the Great 
Mogul. Had terms with such an enemy been possible 
or in any degree binding, Aurangzib might well have 
accepted some form of tributary homage, and retired 
to Delhi with all the honours of the war. 

But the Emperor was not the man to look back 
when once his hand was set to the plough. He had 
accomplished a military occupation not merely of the 
Deccan, but of the whole peninsula, save the extreme 
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point »outh of Triohinopoly, and tho marginal posflcd- 
fiionM of tho FortugucHo and other foroign natiouH. 
Military occupation, however, wan not enough; he 
would make the nouthorn provincon an integral part of 
hin Mottled Kmpire, an finally and organically a member 
of it an the PunJ&b or l^engal. With thia aim he 
Htayod on and on, till a hope and will unquenchable 
in life were Mtilled in death. The exanperating 
dtruggle lanted seventeen yoarit after the execution of 
Hambh^i and the capture of bin chief stronghold: 
and at the end muccoms was as far off as ever. * ])ut it 
was the will of Qod that the stock of this turbulent 
family should not be rooted out of the Deccan, and 
that King Aurang/Jb should spend tlie rest of his 
life in tho work of repressing them.' 

The explanation of this colossal failure is to be 
found partly in the contrast between the characters of 
tho invaders and the defenders. Had the Mughals 
been the same hardy warriors that I^Abar led from the 
valleys of the liindti Kiish, or had the K^puts been tho 
loyal protagonists that had so pften courted destruc- 
tion in their devoted service of earlier emperors, the 
MarAihds would have been allowed but a short shrift. 
But Aurangzlb had alienated the li/^puts for ever, 
and they could not be trusted to risk their lives for 
him in the questionable work of exterminating a 
people who were Hindis, however inferior in caste 
and dignity. As for the Mughals, three or four gener- 
ations of court-life had ruined their ancient manliness. 
}Ubar would have scorned to command such oflicors 
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as surrounded Aurangzib in his gigantic camp at 
Eairampur. Instead of hardy swordsmen, they had 
become padded dandies. They wore wadding under 
their heavy armour, and instead of a plain soldierly 
bearing they luxuriated in comfortable saddles, and 
velvet housings, and bells and ornaments on their 
chargers. They were adorned for a procession, when 
they should have been in rough campaigning outfit. 
Their camp was as splendid and luxurious as if they 
were on guard at the palace at Delhi. The very rank 
and file grumbled if their tents were not furnished as 
comfortably as in quarters at Agra, and their re- 
quirements attracted an immense crowd of camp 
followers, twenty times as numerous as the efiective 
strength. An eye-witness describes Aurangzlb's camp 
at Galgala in 1695 as enormous: the royal tents alone 
occupied a circuit of three miles, defended all round 
with palisades and ditches and 5CX) falconets : — 

'I was told,' he says, Hhat the forces in this camp 
, amounted to 60,000 horse and 100,000 on foot, for whose 
baggage there were 50,000 camels and 3000 elephants; 
but that the sutlers, merchants and artificers were much 
more numerous, the whole camp being a moving city con- 
taining five millions of souls, and abounding not only in 
provisions, but in all things that could be desired. There 
were 250 bazars or markets, every Amfr or general having 
one to Eerve his men. In short the whole camp was thirty 
miles about V 

* Dr. J. P. GemeUi Careri, Voyage BxAxnA fht TTorW, Churchill Col- 
lection of Voyages and Travels, vol. iv. p. aai (1745). He adds that 
the total army amounted to 300,000 horse and 400,000 foot. He 
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So vaflt a hoHt wan liko a plaguo of loountA in a 
country: it d<JVouro(l ovorything; and though at 
timuH it wa« richly proviHionud, at otlium tho Mar&th&H 
out off coininunicationM with tho banc of NupplioM in 
the north, and a faniino Hpoedily ouHUod. 

Tho ofn^minacy of tlio Mughal «oldiorii wan en- 
couraged by tho dilatory tactic* of thoir gonoraln. 
Tho boHt of all Aurangzfb'ft offlcorci, Zd-l-Fik&r, hold 
troaHonaldo parley with tho onemy and intentionally 
delayed a Hiege, in the expectation that the aged 
Emperor would die at any moment and leave him in 
connnand of the troopH. Buch goneraln and much 
MoldiorH were no match for the hardy Mar&thAti, who 
were inHpired to a man with a burning doHiro to 
extirpate the MuBalm&rui and plunder everything they 
poMHOHHod. The MughaU had numbers and weight ; 
in a pitched battle they wore almont alwayn huccchh- 
ful, and their HiogoH, nkilfully conducted, wore in- 
variably crowned with tho capture of the fort. I3ut 
thoHo fortH were innumerable ; and each demanded 
montlw of labour before it would HuiTonch^r ; and in 
an Indian climate there are not many conHoeutive 
monthn in which Mlege operations can be carried on 
without Hovore ImrdHhipn. Wo conHtantly hear of 
marchoH during the height of the raiuH, the Kmporor 
leading the way in hi» uncomplainhig ntoical fanhion, 
and many of the noldoH trudging on foot through the 
mud. In a Mingle campaign no Iohm tlmn 4000 miUm 

doiibiltiMH foil into thu Aoinrnoii urrur of iu»luUintf a litrtfu propuHiuu 
of ctttnp follovvurm In thu liifniiiry. 
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were covered, with immense loss in elephants, horses, 
and camels. Against such hardships the effeminate 
soldiers rebelled. They were continually crying for 
* the flesh-pots of Egypt,' the comfortable tents and 
cookery of their cantonment at Bairampur. 

The Mar&thfis, on the other hand, cared nothing for 
luxuries : hard work and hard fare were their accus- 
tomed diet, and a cake of millet sufficed them for 
a meal, with perhaps an onion for 'point/ They 
defended a fort to the last, and then defended another 
fort They were pursued from place to place, but 
were never daunted, and they filled up the intervals 
of sieges by harassing the Mughal armies, stopping 
convoys of supplies, and laying the country waste in 
the path of the ^lemy. There was no bringing them 
to a decisive engagement. It was one long series of 
petty victories followed by larger losses. 

To narrate the events of the guerilla warfare, which 
filled the whole twenty years which elapsed between 
the conquest of Qolkonda and the death of Aurangzib, 
would be to write a catalogue of mountain sieges and 
an inventory of raids. Nothing was gained that was 
worth the labour ; the Marfithfis became increasingly 
objects of dread to the demoralized Mughal army; 
and the country, exasperated by the sufferings of a pro- 
longed occupation by an alien and licentious soldiery, 
became more and more devoted to the cause of the 
intrepid bandits, which they identified as their own. 
An extract from the Muhammadan historian, Khfifi 
Kh&n, who is loth to record disaster to his sovereign's 

N 
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ann», will give a sufficient idea of tho stato of iho war 
in 1702. At this timo T&r& B&i, tho widow of R&m 
R^a, was quoon-rogont of tho MarAthis, an Satnbh&jrs 
Mon was a captive in tho hands of Aurangzih. T&r& 
lUf desorvoB a place among tho great women of 
history :— 

'She took vigorous measures for ravAging the imperial 
territory, and sent armies to plunder the six provinces of 
the Doccan as far as HiroxiJ, Mandisor, and M&lwa. Hhe won 
the hearts of her ofTlcers, and for all the struggles and 
sohonies, the campaigns and sieges of k\XTM\\t,M)^ \x\) to the^ 
imd of his reign, the power of the Mariithds inorenHod day 
hy day. l)y hard fl|i(hting, hy the exponditure of the vast 
treasures aocumulatud hy Hhdh-Jah4n, and hy the sacrifice 
of many UiouHands of men, he had penetrated into their 
wretchod oountryi had subdued their lofty forts, and had 
driven them from houMe and home; still their daring 
increased, and they penetrated into the old territories of tho 
imperial throne, plundering and destroying wherever they 
went. . . • Whenever the commander of the army hears of a 
large caravan, he takes six or seven thounand men and goes 
to plunder it. If the collector cannot levy the ohauih^ tho 
general destroys the towns. The head men of the villages, 
abetted by the Mardtlids, make their own terms with tho 
imperial revenue-officers. They attack and dentroy the 
country as far as the borders of Ahmad4b^l and the districts 
of Mdlwa, and spread their devastations through the pro- 
vinces of tho Deccan to tho environs of UJJain. They fall 
upon and plunder caravans witliin ten or twelve ko» of the 
imperial camp, and have even liad the hardihood to attack 
the royal treaiuro \' 

* S<Kf Klliot and Dowion, vol. vii. p. 879* 
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They carried off the imperial elephants within hail 
of the cantonments, and even shut the Emperor up 
in his own trenches, so that ^not a single person 
durst venture out of the camp ^.* 

The marvellous thing about this wearisome cam- 
paign of twenty years is the way in which the brave 
old Emperor endured its many hardships and dis- 
appointments. 

'He was nearly sixty-five when he crossed the Narbada 
to begin on this long war, and had attained his eighty-first 
year before he quitted his cantonment at Bairamplr [to make 
his last grand sweep over the Mardtha country]. The fatigues 
of marches and sieges were little suited to such an age ; and 
in spite of the display of luxury in his camp equipage, he 
suffered hardships that would have tried the constitution of 
a younger man. While he was yet at Bairampur, a sudden 
flood of theBhima overwhelmed his cantonment in the darkness 
of the night, and during the violence of one of those falls of 
rain which are only seen in tropical climates : a great portion 
of the cantonment was swept away, and the rest laid under 
water; the alarm and confusion increased the evil : 12,000 
persons are said to have perished, and horses, camels, and 
cattle without number. The Emperor himself was in danger, 
the inundation rising over the elevated spot which he 
occupied, when it was arrested (as his courtiers averred) by 
the efficacy of his prayers. A similar disaster was produced 
by the descent of a torrent during the siege of Pari! ; and, 
indeed, the storms of that inclement region must have 
exposed him to many sufferings during the numerous rainy 
seasons he spent within it. The impassable streams, the 
flooded valleys, the miry bottoms, and narrow ways, caused 

^ Bundela officer's narrative, in Scott's D9oue%^ pp. 109, 11& 
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fiiill fifreAtor diffloultioN when he wan in mention ; oompollml 
him to halt whoro no provUioni woro to bo had ; and wcrro 
•0 deiiiruotiyo to hiii oattlo ai nomotimoi entirely to oripplo 
hie army. Tlio violent lioatMf in tentM, and durinf( marohnii, 
woro diiitroMfiin|i( at otbor Hoaiiong, and often rendered over- 
poworinf( by the failure of watttr : general fbrninoi and peNti« 
lenoei came more than onoci in addition to thn fioaroity and 
nicknoM to wliieh bin own oamp wmi often liable ; and all 
wai Ag^avated by the aooountN of the havoo and deittruotion 
oommitted by the enemy iu the oouutriei beyond the reacli 
of thoie viNitatiotui */ 

In tbo niidat of thoMo manifold dlaoouragomonta 
Aurang9sib dinplayod all hie ancient onorgy. It wai» 
ho who planned every cantpaignt i»Mued all the general 
ordem, Holected the points for attack and the linen of 
entrenchment, and controlled ^siarsi inoveniont of bin 
variouH diviiiionH in the Deocan. Ho conducted many 
of the aiogoM in perHon, and when a mine exploded on 
the bcHiegorM at BattAra, in 1699, and general de- 
epondoncy fell on the army, the octogenarian mount(ul 
hiM horHo and rode to the Mceno of diHantor ' oh if in 
tK)aroh of death/ lie piled the bodiim of the dead into 
a human ravelin, and waM with dlfllculty prevented 
from leading the aHNault hinmolf. lie waH Htill the 
man who chained Iuh elephant at the battle of Hamil- 
garb. Nor waH bin energy confined to the over- 
whelming anxietioH of the war. HIm orderH extended 
to affairK in Afgh&niMtdni and diHturbaneoH at Agra; 
he even thought of retaking Kandah&r. Mot an 

* Klj)hln»ion« (1866 , pp. 665, 666* 
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officer, not a government derk, was appointed with- 
out his knowledge, and the conduct of the whole 
official staff was vigilantly scrutinized with the aid 
of an army of spies. 

We are fortunate in possessing a portrait^ of 
Aurangzib, as he appeared in the midst of his Deccan 
campaigns. On Monday the 2i8t of March, 1695, 
Dr. Gemelli Careri was admitted to an audience of 
the Emperor in his quarters, called ' Gulalbar,' at the 
camp of Galga]a. He saw an old man with a white 
beard, trimmed round, contrasting vividly with his 
olive skin ; ' he was of low stature, with a large nose ; 
slender and stooping with age.' Sitting upon rich 
carpets, and leaning against gold-embroidered cush- 
ions, he received the Neapolitan courteously, asked 
his business in the camp, and, being told of Careri's 
travels in Turkey, made inquiries about the war 
then raging between the Sultan and the princes of 
Hungary. The doctor saw him again at the public 
audience in the great tent within a court enclosed 
by screens of painted calico. The Mughal appeared 
leaning on a crutched staff, preceded by several nobles. 
He was simply attired in a white robe, tied under the 
right arm, with a silk sash, from which his dagger 
himg. On his head was a white turban bound with 
a gold web, ' on which an emeraud of a vast bigness 
appeared amidst four little ones. His shoes were 
after the Moorish fashion, and his legs naked without 

^ Ctemelli Careri, YoiuaQi BfixmA ih» World, Churchill CoU., toL iy. 
pp. aa2, 223. 
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hoflo.' He took his 0oat upon a 8(]uaro gill throno 
raiMod two stepH abovo tbo (lais, inolonod with silver 
baniHtorn; throo brocaded pillowM formed tbo Hiden 
and back, and in front was a little mlvor footntool. 
Over hiH head a servant hold a green um})rel1a to keep 
off the mm, whilnt two othors whinked the ilies away 
with long white hornet ails. ' When he was Heated 
they gave him hlH scimitar and buckler, which he laid 
down on his left side within the throne. Then he 
made a sign with his hand for those that had business 
to draw near; who being come up, two secretaries, 
standing, took their petitions, which they delivered 
to tho King, tolling him the contents. I admirM to 
see him indorse them with his own hand, without 
spectacles, and by his cheerful smiling countenance 
Hoem to be pleased with the employment/ 

One likes to think of Aurangzfb as the Neapolitan 
doctor saw him, simply dignifhul, cheerfully btisy, 
lea<ling his austere life of devoticm and aMCetieism 
in the midst of his great camp in tho Deccan. It is 
a wonderful picture of the vigorous old age of one 
who allowed no faculty of his active mind to rust, no 
spring of his spare frame to relax. I)ut behind that 
serene mask lay a gloomy, lonely soul. It was tho 
tragical fate of the Mughal Emperor to live and die 
alone. Solitary state was the heritage of his rank, 
and his natural bent of mind widened the breach that 
severed him from those around him. The fate of 
tihfih-Jah&n preyed upon his mind. He was wont to 
remind his sons that he was not one to be treated 
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as he had used his own father. His eldest son had 
paid the penalty of his brief luid flighty treason 
by a life-long captivity; and Aurangzib had early 
impressed the lesson upon the second brother. * The 
art of reigning/ he told Mu'azzam, ' is so delicate, that 
a king must be jealous of his own shadow. Be wise, 
or a fate like your brother's will befall you also.* 
Mu'azzam had been docility personified, but his 
father's suspicion had been aroused more than once, 
and his next brother A'zam had shown a strictly 
Mughal spirit in fanning the sombre glow, till the 
exemplary heir was thrown into prison, where he en- 
dured a rigorous captivity for seven years (1687-94). 
On his release, A'zam became in turn the object of 
jealousy, perhaps with better reason, and a curious 
story is told of the way in which the Emperor con- 
vinced his son of the futility of conspiracy : — 

'Having imbibed a suspicion that this Prince was 
meditating independence, he sent for him to Court ; and as 
the Prince made excuses and showed alarm, he offered to meet 
him slightly attended on a hunting-party. A'zam on this 
set out, and Aurangzib secretly surrounded the place of 
meeting with chosen tijDops : as the Prince got more and 
more within his toils, the old Emperor found a succession of 
pretences for requiring him gradually to diminish the 
number of his attendants, until, when they reached the place 
where his father was, they were reduced to three persons. 
As nobody offered to undertake the duty, he was obliged to 
leave two of his companions to hold his horses ; and he and 
the remaining attendant were disarmed before they were 
admitted to the royal presence. On this he gave himself up 
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for loMt, Aud had no doubt tlmt ha was doomed to a lung or 
porpctual impriionment. But whon ho woi introduced to 
hie fatlior, he woe received with an Aflectionnte embrace \ 
Aurangxlb, who woe prepared for ihooting, gave hii loaded 
gun for him to hold, and then led him into a retired tent, 
wiiere he uliowod him a curioui family iword, and put it 
naked into hit hand that he might examine it ; after which 
lie throw open his vent, on pretence of heat, but really to 
ihow that ho had no hidden armour. After thii di«i)lHy of 
(U)nfldonoOy ho loaded A'xam with prcnentf, and at laet laid ha 
Imd t)etior think of retiring, or hii people would be alarmed 
at hii doientlon. Thii advice wai not premature : A'xam, 
on hii return, found hie whole camp on the point of break- 
ing up, and hii women weeping and lamenting hii iuppoiod 
faio« Whether lie felt grateful for hit eaiy diHniiinion doei 
not appear ; but it ii recorded that he never after received 
a letter from hii father without turning pale '/ 

Ono Hon aftor anothor wan iriod and found wanting 
by liiH joalous fathor. Mu'aezatn aftor liiM sovon 
yearH* captivity was Mcnt away to govern tho distant 
province of K&bul. A'ssam, who Lad shown con- 
sidorablo ssoal in tho Doccan wars, was <listniHi<iod to 
tho government of Qt^jar&t. Aurangzib, though pain- 
fully conciliatory to these two sons, and lavish of 
presents and kind words, seems never to have won 
their love. At one time ho showed a preference for 
Prince Akbar, whose insurrection among tlie Ilftjputs 
soured his fatherly aifection and increased his dread 
of his sons* ambition. Towards tlie close of his life 
he was drawn closer to his youngest son, Kdm-Bakhsh, 

* Elphlnvtoue (t666;, pp. 667, M8. 
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whose mother, UdaipAri Bfii, was the only woman for 
whom the Emperor entertained anything approaching 
to passionate love \ The young Prince was suspected 
of trafficking the imperial honour with the Mar&thfis, 
and placed under temporary arrest, but his father 
forgave or acquitted him, and his last letters breathe 
a tone of tender affection which contradicts the tenour 
of his domestic life. 

His officers were treated with the same considera- 
tion, and the same distrust, as his elder sons. To 
judge fix)m his correspondence, there never were 
generals more highly thought of by their sovereign. 
'He condoles with their loss of relations, inquires 
about their illnesses, confers honours in a flattering 
manner, makes his presents more acceptable by the 
gracious way in which they are given, and scarcely 
ever passes a censure without softening it by some 
obliging expression : ' but he keeps all the real power 
and pati'onage in his own hands, and shifts his 
governors from place to place, and surrounds them 
with spies, lest they should acquire undue local in- 
fluence. It would be a gross injustice to ascribe his 
universal graciousness to calculating diplomacy, though 
his general leniency and dislike to severe punishments, 

^ Aarangzfb's wives played but a small part in his life. Accord* 
ing to Manucci the chief wife was a Bigput princess, and became 
the mother of Muhammad and Mu'azzam, besides a daughter. A 
Persian lady was the mother of A'zam and Akbar and two daughters. 
The nationality of the third, by whom the Emperor had one 
daughter, is not recorded. Udaipuri, the mother of Etoi-Bakhsh, 
was a Christian from Georgia, and had been purchased by Dar^ 
on whose execution she passed to the harim of Aurangzib. 
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Havo wlicn his roliglon or bU tbroiio wad at utako, 
woro no doubt partly duo to a poliUo doHiro to avoid 
making noodlcHH onontios. Aurangzfb wuh naturally 
cloinunt, juMt, and bonevolont: but all bin roally kind 
actions woro murrod by tbo taint of nuHpicion, and 
laokod tlio quickening touch of trusting love. Ifo 
ncvur niado a friend. 

TIio end of tbo lonely unloved lifo was approaching. 
Failure stamped every effort of the final years. The 
Kinperor's long almence bad given tbo rein to dis- 
orders in the north ; tbo ll^jputs were In open re- 
bellion, the JAts bad risen about Agra, ond the Sikhs 
l)egan to make tlieir name notorious in Muli&n. The 
Deccan was a desert, whore the track of the Mardtb&s 
was traced by pillagiul towns, ravaged fields, and smok- 
ing villages. Tlie Mughal army was enfeebled and do- 
moralised, ' those infernal foot-soldiers' were croaking 
like rooks in an invaded rookery, clamouring for 
tliulr arrears of i)ay. Tlie finances were in bopeleHs 
confunion, and Aurang/Jb refused to ])e pestctred about 
them. Tlie Mar/lih/lH became so ])old that they plun- 
dered on tlie skirts of the Urand Army, and openly 
scoffed at the Krtqxa'or, and no man dared leave the 
Mughal lines without a strong escort. Tbt^e was even 
a talk of making torms with the insolent bandits. 

At lust the Km])()ror led the dejected remnant of 
bis oneo powerful army, in confusion and alarm, 
pursuod ^sy Nkirmisbing bodies of exultant MarAthds, 
back to AIima<lnagar,wh(?nee, more than tw<jnty yt^ars 
before, be had set out full of sanguine hope, and at 
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the hea^d of a splendid and invincible host. His long 
privations had at length told upon his health, and 
when he entered the city he said that his journeys 
were over. Even when convinced that the end was 
near, his invincible suspicions still mastered his natural 
affections. He kept all his sons away, lest they should 
do even as he had done to his own father. Alone he 
had lived, and alone he made ready to die. He had 
all the Puritan's sense of sin and unworthiness, and 
his morbid creed inspired a terrible dread of death. 
He poured out his troubled heart to his sons in letters 
which show the love which all his suspicion could not 
uproot. 

* Peace be with you and yours,' he wrote to Prince A'zam, 
' I am grown very old and weak, and my limbs are feeble. 
Many were around me when I was bom, but now I am going 
alone. I know not why I am or wherefore I came inta the 
world. I bewail the moments which I have spent forgetful 
of God's worship. I have not done well by the country or 
its people. My years have gone by profitless. Ood has been 
in my heart, yet my darkened eyes have not recognized his 
light. Life is transient, and the lost moment never comes 
back. There is no hope for me in the future. The fever is 
gone : but only skin and dried flesh are mine. . . . The army 
is confounded and without heart or help, even as I am: 
apart from God, with no rest for the heart. They know not 
whether they have a King or not. Nothing brought I into 
this world, Hbut I carry away with me the burthen of my 
sins. I know not what punishment be in store for me to 
suffer. Though my trust is in the mercy and goodness of 
God, I deplore my sins. When I have lost hope in myself, 
how can I hope in others? Come what will, I have 
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launolied my bark upon the waten. • • • Farewell I Fare- 
well t Farewell r 

To his favourite K&m-Bakhih he wrote :— 

' Soul of my loul . . . Mow I am going alone. I grieve for 
your holpleiiueM. Dut what ie the uie t Every torment I 
have inflicted, every tin I have oommitted, every wrong I 
have done, I carry the coniequoncei with me. Strange that 
I came with nothing into the world, and now go away with 
tkii liupendoui caravan of win 1 • • • Wherever I look I see only 
God. ... I have greatly Rinnod, and I know not what torment 
awaitM me. • . • Let not Munlimi be ilain and the ropronoh fall 
upon my UNeleu head. I commit you and your loun to Ood'i 
care, aud bid you farewell. I am lorely troubled. Your 
nick mothori Udaipdri, would fain die with mo • . • Peace ! ' 

On Friday, the 4th of March, 1707, in the fiftieth 
year of hi» reign, and the eighty-ninth of his life, 
after performing the morning prayers and repeating 
tlie creed, the Kmperor Aurangzlb gave up tlie ghoMt. 
In accordance with his command, ' Carry this O'oature 
of dust to the nearest burial-phice, and lay hhn in the 
earth with no useless coflin,' he was buried simply 
near Daulat&b&d beside the tombs of Muslim saints. 

' Kvery plan that he fonned came to little good ; 
evory entorpriHO failed : ' such is the comment of the 
Muhammadan historian on the career of the sovereign 
whom he justly extols for his ' devotion, auitterity, and 
justice,' and his ' incomparable courage, long-suffering, 
and jud^nnont.' Aurangzib*s life had been a vast 
failure, indeud, but he had failed grandly. lie bad 
pitted his conscience against the world, and the world 
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had triumphed over it. He had marked out a path 
of duty and had steadfastly pui*sued it^ in spite of its 
utter impracticability. The man of the world smiles 
at his shortsighted policy, his ascetic ideal, his zeal 
for the truth as he. saw it. Aurangzib would have 
found his way smooth and strewn with roses had he 
been able to become a man of the world. His glory is 
that he could not force his soul, that he dared not 
desert the colours of his faith. He lived and died in 
leading a fbrlom hope, and if ever the cross of heroic 
devotion to a lost cause belonged to mortal man, it 
was his. The great Puritan of India was of such stuff 
as wins the martyr's crown. 

His glory is for himself alone. The triumph of 
character ennobled only himself. To his great empire 
his devoted zeal was an unmitigated curse. In his 
last letters he besought his sons not to strive against 
each other. Yet * I foresee/ he wrote, ' that there will 
be much bloodshed. May God, the Ruler of hearts, 
implant in yours the will to succour your subjects, 
and give you wisdom in the governance of the people.' 
His foresight presaged something of the evil that was 
to come, the fratricidal struggle, the sufferings of 
the people. But the reality was worse than his worst 
fears. It was happy for him that a veil concealed 
from his dying eyes the shame and ignominy of the 
long line of impotent successors that desecrated his 
throne, the swelling tide of barbarous invaders from 
the south, the ravages of Persian and Afghdn armies 
from the north, and the final triumph of the infidel 
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tradori upon whoHO fimall boginningB in tho oaMt and 
wost of hU wide dominionB ho bad hardly oondoBOonded 
to boHtow a glanoo. Whon Lord Lako entered Delhi 
in J K03, ho waci shown a niiHorahlo blind old imbocilo, 
Hitting undor a tattered canopy. It waa Bh&h-'Alami 
' King of tho World/ but captive of tho Mar&th&H, a 
wretched travonty of the Emperor of India. Tho 
BritiHh Qeneral gravely iialuted tho Hhadow of tho 
Uroat Mogul To Buoh a paHM had the empire of 
Akbar boon brought by the fatal oonsoienco of Au« 
rangzlb. Tho ludihnum rerum humaruirv/m wa» 
never more pathetically played. No curtain ever 
dropped on a more woeful tragedy. 

Yet Akbar'fi Dream haM not wholly failed of its 
fulflhuout. The heroio bigotry of Aurangzib might 
indeed for a while destroy those bright hopes of 
tolerant wisdom, but tho ruin was not for ever. In 
the progress of tho ages tho ' vision glorious' has found 
its accomplishment, and tho desire of the great 
ICmperor has boon attained. Lot Akbar speak in the 
latest words of our own lost Poet :— 

''Mo too i1)A blnnk-wlnffod Azrad ovoroamo, 
liut ])4titih liuth unrN and uyon { I wiitalutd my totif 
And ihoMt Umt fuUowM, lootMin, Ntonu from uioutif 
AU my fnlr work ; and from thu ruin aroNo • 
Tho Mhriitk and ourim of trnmplud millloniif rr^n 
Ah In tlici ilmu biiforo) bufc wJkilu I mroiMdf 
From out thu HunNot pour'd an allon raoo, 
Who nttod ntonu to Ntoiui ngi^in, and Truth, 
VutioOf Lovo and Juvtico oamo and dwult thortln.* 
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II WNTMN, Hir W. W,, (piotcd, 9, 34. 
iNrANTUy, 119. 

Iniuiutamom of Ufidi by orowti, 

H}, III. 
iNUMAtiXi) ((!hliUtfott(()f 1171 

(('liflktiii;, f6i. 

•Uufit, too, tM' 

JAiUi<-Ai(A, HoKfttA HfChtb, lO, 
n\ »^ 5.t. M. 

jAIIANUlIt, rfilidllioll AjKAltmi Ak- 

Imr, 17: (OtHnMitttr, 11, u, 371 
lnt0iii|mmii(itt, 19 i }H'1I(% i.t! 
pitii'iiti of Aft, 13, 95 : hii< (|iiitiiti 
Nrli* Jfihdit, 13, 14] inmli, 961 

J A I MaI<, Ufljli, 93, 

•Uit'i'>n, 139, }4;i. 
.lAlKi«uii,1WJtt, 39, 30.51.71-73, 

13^, 163. 

*f Ami' MAN.ni), 104. 
Jamma, 90. 

Janwany HtMuit, MnlidrAJii nf 
MiirwAf, i4, 39, 41 43, 51, 5H, 

7i, 134, i3H»i3y» MN i^'^ii^Ji 
16^. 

4irN, 909, 



.iKNUtTN, 10, 14, 93, 95»9^' 

Jkwki.n, 3ft, 9H. 

JtlAltUKIlA, or Invna window, 97, 
109. 

JiNoiiix KmAk, 30. 

Jlf«.ll, 167, iKg. 

JixYAy (ir fmll'iAx oti un))fillnvorpti 

I', 195, 13M, 139, 141, 174, 
Joan, Km, iiO. 
Johiii'fftt, 139, 

JiiMiiA, M(r, 41, 5H, 115, 147 151, 
Juiviu. 156. 

JUNTIOM, HOf 103, tt3f I9K, 

KAttu}/, 3t, 39, 134, 900. 
Kaoiiii, 57. 

KAKKIdlAII, 74. 

KamAivI. 15}, 159. 

KaN'MaKHH}!, 900, 901, 9O4. 

KANt)AifAtt, 14, 15, 31 33, 197, 
KANtiMdi, itiMnHptlon, 9; Moufinl 

ptumttift* rtiptidmiott, 14; jouniny 

to, 130 134. 
KAnim KhAn, 39, 43. 

KMKNK, II. (I.. 190. 

KiiAH KiiAn'm Miinfnkhtfhttt' 
iuht1hftimi0i\, Hi, lOi. t'Af,, 13O. 
140, 159, 160, 161, 1^4, 1O7, 
179, 174, 179, 1H5, J93, 194. 

KiiAMrnof 1%Im1((<I, 94, H4, loH, 

KtiAMi<'A}.i<Ati KmAm, 46. 49. 

K If Ami t^Nii, 14^ 1 46, 1 Ao, 1 7 1 , 1 7 ;«. 

KhAn-IaiiAn KoKAt/rANif, 177. 

KiiutttuM, ia» M' A'^^ HtiAii 
•IaiiAm. 

KiNimMMM, or tiftuiiili i/IHh, 101. 

KiNMNiiti*, Aumni^Kd/pt idnM of, 
75 Mo. 

Koit t Ni/n (lUtnond. 150. 

Koi<t«f/n iliitmond mitwn, 150. 

KoNKAN, 159, 153, iftO. 171. 

KttMlAIU4A. tftt, IH}, 

KuTtf Mil Ah, (IvnivAiy ofdolkondit, 

144,181. lira ihHKtitH)A» 
IM«, 41 M. 

Laiiomk, 90. 

I^ICTTKIIN of A \irM\tiV.i\i, 7H No, 903. 

Lkvkkn. 36. 

hlVHK, 190, 191. 
JJiUMAH yoM* r«vlv«flf 74. 
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Madonna, pictures o^ 13. 

Mahabat KhIn, 56. 

Mahall, 92, 93. 

Mamluks, 109. 

Manbiqub, liineroM^o (ed. 1649), 

quoted, 96. 
Mansabdabs, ii> 9i> 109-115. 
Mansub, A1-, the Khalif, 24. 
Manitooi, 86, iao-122, 126, 20I. 

See Catbod. 
MabIthIs, 141, 151-202. 
Mabbiagbs, mixed^ 10, 14, 108, 

201 n. 

MiBWAB, 14, 139. /Sm JaSWANT 

Singh. 
Masulipatan, 177. 

MEGHDAMBHiB, 1 32. 

Mbwab, 139. 

MlWAT, 136. 

MiNiATUBB painting, 95, 96. 

Mir-dt'i *Alam, quoted, 66. 

MntiCH, 159. 

Mosque, 104. 

Mo*AZZAM, Prince (Sh^h-*Alam), 

140, 162, 171, 177-180, 199, 

200. 
MuGHALS, d^eneracj of, 18, 191 ; 

mixed blood, 19. 
Muhammad Amin Khan, 177. 
Muhammad ibn Taghlae, 144. 
Muhammad, Prince, 46, 52, 53, 

59, 148. 
Muhammad ShabIf HANApf, 

quoted, 1 21. 
Mumtaz-Mahall, queen of Sb&h 

Jah^n, 14, 16, 22 ft. 
MuBiiD, son of Akbar, la. 
Mubad-Bakhsh, 22, 24, 30, 36, 

38, 40, 46, 48, 49, 55, 59. 
Music, 97, loi, 102. 
Musta'idd Khan, Madsir-i 

*Alamgiri, quoted, 135. 

Nabbada, battle near the, 41-43, 

145, 166. 
Nabnol, 136. 
Nauboz abolished, 74. 
Nautch, 101. 
NiziM Sh^h, dynasty of Ahmad- 

nagar, 144-146. 
Nub-JahIn, Empress, 13, 27. 



Omrah, 72 n., 85, 91, 94, 98, 99, 

109. 
OviNGTON, Rev. J., Voyage to 

Suratt (ed. 1696), quoted 66, 

80, 81, 83. 
Oxindon, Sir George, i6a. 
OwxN, Sidney, India on the eve 

ofihA Britieh Conquest (1872), 

quoted, 153. 

Painting, 94-96. 
Paish-khana, 133. 
Palace at Delhi, 92 ff, 
Patta, Rillja, 93. 
Pedigbee of Aurangzfb, 21, 
PEBSECunoN of Hiudds, 135-142, 

175. 
Pebsians, 73, 106. 

PlKDAN, 91. 
PiLGBIMS, 163. 

Pibaot, 58, 116, 117, 163. 
Poll-tax on infidels. See Jizta. 
PooNA, 154, 155, 159, 161. 
PoBTBAiTS of Aurs^igzib, Sh^- 
Jab^, and Akbar, 95 n, 

POBTUGUXSB, 10, 58, 92, 94-96, 
116, 117. 

Pbbsents, 14, 100, 126. 
Pbincesses, Mughal, 16, ai, aa »., 

25, 26, 29, 200, 201. 
Pbostbation, 16. 
pubitanism, 87. 

RAhibI, 141, 165. 

Ri.HT0B8, 48. 139. 

Rajgabh, 165. 

RijpuTS, 14, 19, 31, 3a, 43, 46- 

50, 91, 106-108, III, 134, 136, 
138-142, 153, 170, 190, 202. 

Rameses the Great, 44. 
Ram, R^ja, 189. 
Ram Singh, 48. 
Rantxla, 48. 
RausandIbs, 1 10. 
Raushan-AbI Begam, 26, 5a, 57. 
Rebellions of Mughal princes, 1 7. 
Rbfobtebs, official, 84. 
Revenue of Mughal Empire, 119- 

129. 
Reviews, 102,103. 
Rup Singh, 48. 
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UuPXK, viilii* of, II n., lao, lai. 
KuMTAM KhAn, 40, 49. 

SX'at, 93. 

Ha'd-Au.Ah 'Am^AmI, 15, fla. 

HaH7H. 

HAiiiM(iAi(ii,j)rlN(m, 55. 

SamiiuAjI, 04 h., 173-173, 183, 

IHH, 1K9. 
HamCjUAUH, bAtilf of, 45. 

Handip, 116. 

HATMAMiH, riivoli uf th«, 136, 137, 

HattA»a, 197. 

HKijAtaio, 93,93, i8J-ija. 

HllAll/AliAM, 30^). SoeWiM'kltkU, 

HiiAif-ifAiiAN (Khtirrnm) roUli 

tttfAitiNt JnliiinKfr, 13, 17, 36: 

AlHMlNMioN, 14: JtHllAtl Mood, 

14: orihoddxy, 14: lUtoNmnn- 
Nhiii, 14 ! Attfuiki roriii^uoMtf, 
110! prtMporiiy of iho rnl^ii, 
15: fiMMON, 151 nopulAriiy, 16, 
H6 : cUoAVf 1 6 : IiIiiomh, ijr, 35 : 
uhAni(ot In Um otnpiro, iH: hlN 
fiitally, gx-36: uApiivliy, f|3{ 
(Umih, 1(3 : irflnmiro, 139 : poiioy 
In iho J)0<u)iiM, \^%ff*, 

HiiAtiJAifAMAiiAii(MuwJ)olhl), 15, 
Ho-103. 

HiiAiui hifoNt.Ai 154, 

HiiAiiiuvAn, 63. 

HIIAmmAu (UllDKN, fs(), 

HuAymTA KmAn, 51, 117, 134, 

wH, x6o, 161, 163, 164 71, 
Hiii^A, 73, 106, loK, 147. 

HiIIJJA', %2f 33, 14, 36, 3H, ;/), 40, 

5H, 117. 

HlXliK-THAIN, 33, 33. 

HiKANDAK, Kiti^of J)fjiip()r, 157. 

HiKilH, 303. 

Hum II u HiiuK^ir, 46, ffi, 
HiVAjf, 13a, iM 170, 173, iKo. 

Or. MiNo. 1H93}, quoUnl, 951 
131, 133* 



Ktatxnmxn, MuKhnl, i^^, 30. 
HIJUCIMWION, wiir c»f, 35 j^ 
HulaimAn Hiiiik^ii, 39, 44, 5H. 

HtlM-WOKMIlllV 10. 

H<)%kt, 38, 137, 163, 163, \U(t, 

TAj MaiiaUi, 14, 54, 
Tanjouk, 167, 189. 
Tank A, 138 n. 
TAiiA lUf, 194. 
Tantkk, 83. 

Tavkknikii** 7\afi§U (imI lUll, 
1889), quoted, 15, 6g, 67, 96, 

98, 136. 

Taxation, 11, 81, 133-138. 
Tjcnnykow*!! Akhar'a Dream 

(1893), (fuotod, to, 39, 306. 
Tkntw, trftvolHiiK, 16, 133. 

TllKVKNOT, 130, 131. 

TiioMAN, Kdwnrd, I3i, 133, 138. 
1'iiiU)NN, J'oMsodk, 98. 

'TKIKIi'm CliAWM/ 158. 
TiMAUIOTN, 100. 

'Vivi<m{*V%xim\Mwu 30,' 79. 

TODAH MaL, 107. . 

ToMCHATlON, 10| 11. 
lV)liNA, 135. 
TutOIIINOl'OtiY, 190. 

ToiiAwwAit KiiAn, 141. 

TUllMJBlllU, 48. 

(iDAiPi^n. 130, ut, 143, 170. 
\)\)k\v<s\A \Skit wlfo of Atirfttij(x(bf 

300, 304. 
(IjJAlNf 41. 

OxiixuN, 30. 31, 3dt4^« 7<* 
ViKiAi'UU, j8i. titit HfjAi'Ou. 

WAki' NAVf«, 84. 

Waui'aint or UAjruTN, 48. 

WlCKJIItMO TilXiiUNATMoUIJL, l6, 

99, too. 

WiiKicMeii, Mr. TftltxtyN, 53. 

WlVKH or AUHAVUXflli 301. 

Z(;-l-KikAr, 193. 
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